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Pursuit of Excellence in Personnel Administration 


THE TWIN PHRASES “quest for compe- 
tence” and “pursuit of excellence” appear 
again and again in speech and print. In 
telescopic style these catchwords express 
awareness among thoughtful people that the 
tasks of our time call for men and women 
possessed of almost superhuman ability and 
a deep desire to improve their performance. 

Governments exert a mighty influence 
over life, property, and human welfare. 
Thus, public services must succeed in their 
quest for competence. Toward this goal per- 
sonnel people make a notable contribution. 
They contrive effective ways to recruit and 
select that precious commodity—human 
power, and once found, to refine it. 

These primary functions of recruitment, 
selection, and improvement of performance 
of public employees quite properly concern 
the personnel official. But we sound a note 
of caution lest too intense preoccupation 
with the requirements of excellence in other 
public employees keep the personnel man 
and woman from expanding their own hori- 
zons. 

Those who wish to pursue excellence in 
personnel work can follow many paths. It 
goes without saying that mastery of tech- 
niques gives solid footing. Not techniques 
for their own sake, but techniques that serve 
the purposes of government. Progress in this 
direction during the last decade has been 
significant. The old charge that public per- 
sonnel administration is a “triumph of tech- 
nique over purpose” no longer survives 
critical scrutiny. 

But the mastery of accepted techniques, 
even when they perfectly serve the ends of 
government, is not enough. Pursuit of ex- 
cellence must include reaching out for new 
and more effective techniques, and the de- 
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velopment of new and imaginative policies 
designed to meet changing situations. 

To develop these new techniques and 
policies requires an open mind, a positive 
attitude toward new situations, and a will- 
ingness to experiment. In a fast-changing 
world, personnel people must learn to ques- 
tion the validity of concepts and practices 
long held sacred to make certain they are 
capable of meeting the demands of today’s 
world. The personnel man must ask himself 
questions like these: 

What is the practical effect of our use of 
the “rule of three”; does it help or hinder 
us in getting the right person into the right 
job? Will stringent prohibitions on political 
activity bring to our jurisdiction the kind 
of employee who will make a dedicated pub- 
lic servant? Is there merit in the use of 
seniority as an indication of worth, espe- 
cially in view of the subjective nature of 
most service rating systems? Is there proof 
that the “independent commission” cannot 
by its very nature be as efficient a servant 
of management as a single administrator di- 
rectly responsible to the chief executive? 
Why not classify men instead of jobs? 

Let’s make our point. It’s good to ques- 
tion what we’ve been doing. We may dis- 
cover we’ve been right all along. If so, we'll 
know why. If not, we may discover the 
fallacies in our previous thinking. In that 
moment, progress will be made—the break- 
through will come—we will be one step 
farther along in the pursuit of excellence 
and in the development of personnel policies 
adequate to today’s needs. 


Kor rart: O Warmer 


EDITOR 
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Appraising Personnel Administration 


Viewed in the light of past accomplishments, per- 
sonnel administration today stands on the brink of 
an even more exciting future. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—and I am 
referring to the whole field of personnel 
administration in the United States, both 
public and private—has come a great dis- 
tance during the past thirty years. At the 
present time, we would seem to be in a 
period of transition. I strongly suspect, how- 
ever, that we are on the brink of the most 
important, as well as the most fascinating, 
period in the history of personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Approximately thirty years ago personnel 
administration was thrown into national 
prominence as the result of two main social- 
economic forces—the depression of the 
thirties and the enactment of social legisla- 
tion which affected virtually every worker 
in the country. One by-product of the de- 
pression was the crystallization of a fairly 
strong anti-management philosophy on the 
part of the workers directed against most 
members of management, with the possible 
exclusion of the first-line supervisor. 

It is clear that no economic society can 
endure if the workers in that society are as 
distrustful as were American workers during 
the early thirties. This worker attitude rep- 
resented a challenge to management which 
has, I think, been successfully met through 
the emergence of personnel administration. 

The mass of social legislation which 
poured—much of it with incredible speed— 
from both federal and state legislative bodies 
during the same period created and posed a 
series of problems concerning the employee 
and his new legal rights—problems that few 
companies were prepared for. Prior to that 
period, personnel departments (the few that 


Editor’s Note: This article was adapted from 
the author’s address accepting the PPA 1960 
Award for Merit presented to him at the Pub- 
lic Personnel Association’s 1960 International 
Conference on Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, New York City, October 23-27, 1960. 
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were so called) were primarily interested in 
hiring new employees and setting wages. 
The new legislation created a need for in- 
dividuals in industry who could devote most 
of their time to the problems inherent in 
these new personnel requirements and to 
management’s adjustment to them. 

For a number of years these two problems 
—the unfavorable attitude of the worker 
and the pressures resulting from new laws, 
primarily the Wagner Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—absorbed the atten- 
tion of personnel administrators in private 
industry. 


Concurrent Developments 


Preceding and overlapping this period, 
three forces which were to have an impact 
on the development of personnel adminis- 
tration were in process. These were: (1) the 
experimental work of the behavioral sci- 
entists (best exemplified by the pioneering 
work at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western 
Electric Co.); (2) the increasing interest in 
testing, largely as a result of the proven 
value of the Army Alpha during World 
War I; and (3) the trail-blazing advances 
made in public personnel administration. 

The Hawthorne experiments taught us 
that the individual is more than purely an 
economic man. In fact, we learned that his 
need to be associated with his fellows fre- 
quently overshadows money and other con- 
siderations, and that when the individual 
received recognition by his supervisors and 
felt accepted by his associates, his attitudes 
and outlook improved as well as his ability 
to collaborate. Like many a test finding, the 
doctrines subsequently evolved led to ex- 
tremes, including an overemphasis on worker 
satisfaction to the neglect of the work it- 
self; and so the pendulum now has begun 
a swing in the counter direction. 





The need for an objective method of dif- 
ferentiating between the varying abilities of 
large numbers of people in handling the 
English language, solving problems in arith- 
metic, and in thinking abstractly was met by 
the psychologists who constructed the initial 
so-called “intelligence tests.” The approach 
of mass testing has been applied successfully 
before and since, to the point where, perhaps 
more than any other factor, it is responsible 
for the virtual demise of the “spoils” system. 

However, the use of tests in private in- 
dustry led, unfortunately, to uncritical ac- 
ceptance, by many, of rigid testing as a 
panacea for all selection problems. It led 
also to the frequent misuse of tests and to a 
resulting cynicism concerning their use. 


Government Trail Blazers Lead the Way 


Antedating and during this period, per- 
sonnel administration as a profession was 
developing with rapid strides in various 
levels of government. We were far ahead of 
our counterparts in industry. While indus- 
trial relations specialists were primarily oc- 
cupied with their labor relations problems, 
government personnel men had developed 
and mastered the problems of classification 
and job evaluation. 

Their knowledge and use of testing were 
far in advance of the knowledge and use of 
tests in industry. Likewise, personnel ad- 
ministrators in the public service were ahead 
of the times in the general field of training. 
In the area of discipline, government, despite 
the criticism made of its procedures, set a 
standard for the proper and reasonable dis- 
ciplining of employees. 

It is interesting to note parenthetically, 
however, that as personnel administration in 
private industry has been overcoming its 
preoccupation with labor relations, it has 
broadened its scope into areas where gov- 
ernment had pioneered. At the same time, 
we now find that personnel administrators in 
many government jurisdictions are begin- 
ning to be confronted with the problems of 
labor relations. I suspect it will not be long 
before the difference between personnel ad- 
ministration in public service and in private 
industry will be limited to relatively few 
areas. 

These three forces—the experimental 
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work of the behavioral scientists, the pro- 
gressive development of new concepts in 
testing, and the opening up of new areas of 
proficiency by public personnel administra- 
tors—have all added new dimensions to 
general personnel administration. Personnel 
administration is now concerned with the 
total problem of manpower selection, de- 
velopment, and utilization. It has become a 
major and integral part of the management 
of any enterprise intent on developing and 
using the abilities of all employees in a 
manner best suited to achieve maximum 
benefits for the whole organization. 


New Trends—New Personnel Problems 


Given a static economic and social en- 
vironment, it would not be too difficult to 
extract from our research, our techniques, 
and our many principles, those practices 
necessary to refine and stabilize our work 
climate and personnel relations. However, 
change—rapidly accelerating and marked 
change—is the one overriding element and 
characteristic of our time; and the literally 
awesome and momentous changes we have 
experienced during the past fifteen years 
are probably only a shadow of what we will 
experience during the next two decades. 

The rapid changes which we are experi- 
encing as a result of the tremendous tech- 
nological innovations of the past few years 
are forcing us to make sharp adjustments in 
every area of our corporate planning and 
operations. Much of this is clearly reflected 
in the challenges facing my own organiza- 
tion, the Port of New York Authority— 
challenges which demand a dynamic ap- 
proach to the constantly changing and in- 
creasing terminal and transportation needs 
of this great bi-state metropolitan area. 

All of these demands of our two states in 
these fields of public enterprise mean greater 
responsibilities and work for their joint 
agency, the Port Authority, in virtually 
every phase of land, sea, and air transporta- 
tion. And, of course, they present a new 
and heavy challenge to our entire personnel 
operation. 

The frustrations presente to the person- 
nel man by the rapid changes of our time 
are exemplified by the problem of super- 
vision. I need not go into the matter of how 
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much time personnel men and women have 
spent trying to decide what the best forms of 
supervision are and how best to get super- 
visors themselves to understand them. 

Our present supervision is based largely 
on our experience and research with the 
supervision of relatively unschooled work- 
ers. But the rapid trend of our society is for 
the decrease in such workers. We have al- 
ready reached the incredible point where 
the white-collar workers in this country out- 
number the blue-collar workers, and not by 
a slim margin. Also, all trustworthy signs 
indicate that high-talent technical and pro- 
fessional men and women will be in the 
work force in far greater numbers in the 
years ahead. These two facts pose an en- 
tirely new challenge to the problems of 
supervision. 


Life in a Changing Personnel World 


From my vantage point in a compara- 
tively small-sized public agency, I find that 
one of the most perplexing problems facing 
us is how to deal with many highly talented 
individualists. The job requirements of to- 
day call for professionally trained and crea- 
tive people. They cannot be dealt with in 
abstractions or by sweeping pronouncements 
of uniform application. 

The problem is how to harness their crea- 
tivity, how to channel their drives, and how 
to contain the frictions and strains that de- 
velop from the interplay of their talents and 
their different personalities. The difficulty, 
from the standpoint of administration, is, of 
course, how to apply differential treatment 
in an objective and equitable manner. 

Even though we have behind us a wealth 
of data for use in solving many of our cur- 
rent problems, the problems themselves are 
changing so rapidly that many of our re- 
search findings and principles may be out of 
date. It is essential, therefore, that we assess 
the value and applicability of our existing 
knowledge and techniques and that we make 
every effort to speculate and plan for the 
future. Thus, because we recognize this, 
the most noticeable characteristic of per- 
sonnel administration today is that it seems 
to be in a period of self-appraisal and spec- 
ulation. 
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Modified Centralization 

The appraisal in which we are now en- 
gaged covers the entire range of personnel 
activities. The most fundamental problem 
we are appraising is the organization of the 
personnel function itself. For many years it 
was assumed that all personnel functions 
should be centralized. Centralization has a 
number of advantages: it is more economic; 
it brings about uniformity; and it makes the 
problem of control easier. 

Despite these important advantages, we 
have been questioning seriously the desira- 
bility of a wholly centralized personnel func- 
tion because such centralization often brings 
with it insulation from the operating needs 
and the urgency of the problem of those for 
whom personnel administration was created. 
It has sometimes fostered complacency and 
has resulted in what has been called the 
triumph of technique over purpose. It has 
led to the gibe that personnel administra- 
tion may be an end in itself. 

In the interest of the future of personnel 
administration, the question of centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization must be re- 
solved. A balance must be maintained be- 
tween the need to organize in a manner 
which makes it possible to provide the best 
possible service, and, equally important, the 
need to organize in such a way as to facili- 
tate the growth and stature of the personnel 
function. I do not know what the answer 
will be in any particular jurisdiction, but re- 
solve it we must or the solution will be im- 
posed upon us. 

We at the Port Authority have attempted 
to solve this problem by taking advantage of 
the best elements of both a centralized and 
a decentralized operation. For example, we 
centralize in the personnel department the 
final responsibilities in such matters as the 
construction of tests, the classification of 
positions, and the determination of salary 
levels. However, we emphasize decentraliza- 
tion in our insistence that personnel ad- 
ministration constitute one of the primary 
responsibilities of each supervisor. He is 
responsible for maintaining the best possible 
personnel relations consistent with good op- 
erating results. He is held accountable for 
the training and development of his em- 





ployees. He makes the final selection of his 
staff and is held accountable for their per- 
formance. If they are unsatisfactory, he must 
institute the steps needed to discipline or 
remove them. 

In the development of organization-wide 
personnel policies and programs, representa- 
tives of all departments are consulted and 
participate. Similarly, in the construction of 
tests, supervisors and technicians in the de- 
partments concerned are consulted and used 
as subject-matter experts. In the allocation 
of positions to salary grades, we use com- 
mittees composed of individuals from most 
departments. 

We have found that this combination of 
centralization and decentralization maintains 
professionalization and yet assures maxi- 
mum involvement of the affected super- 
visors. It also guarantees wholesome im- 
mersion of the personnel officer in the 
operating needs and requirements of the de- 
partments he serves. 


Tackling Salary Ranges and Merit 
Increases 

Another subject we are reappraising is 
our approach to wage and salary adminis- 
tration. In the past, we had attempted to 
resolve our salary administration problems 
by the use of salary ranges and steps within 
the ranges. These, theoretically, recognized 
the differences in contributions made by in- 
dividuals to the enterprise as a whole, and 
also rewarded superior effort. It is apparent 
however, that there have been considerable 
gaps between our intention and the actual 
practice as it has developed. 

In many systems which exist today, any- 
one performing at a minimum level receives 
his merit increase, and those performing in 
a superior manner receive no greater reward 
for their extra effort and attitudes. Un- 
fortunately, this has carried over to the 
supervisory and management realm also. 
Our objective appraisal of this problem 
certainly indicates that we must become 
more flexible and more imaginative—a need 
that is further accentuated by the larger 
proportion of high-talent and professional 
people. 

This problem gave us great concern at 
the Port Authority and while we have not 
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yet solved it, I think we have made some 
progress. In establishing the salary ranges 
for our administrative, professional, super- 
visory, and executive positions, we con- 
sidered but rejected the recommendation 
that these ranges have formal steps for merit 
increases. We preferred instead to permit 
departmental directors a latitude in their 
recommendations for merit increases. Ac- 
cordingly, departmental directors are free 
to recommend a merit increase of from 5 
to 10 per cent, depending on performance, 
This has made it possible for us to recognize, 
on an individual basis, differences in per- 
formance. 


Applying New Concepts of the Individual 
Still another subject which is receiving a 
great deal of attention in the current ap- 
praisal is the use we have made of our 
knowledge of the individual in the work 
situation. Through the Hawthorne experi- 
ments and, in more recent years, through 
other research, the concept of the purely 
“economic man” was, at least in theory, laid 
to rest. Yet, all too often today, we con- 
tinue to find employee-relations efforts still 
being devoted almost entirely to economic 
benefits, with only lip service being given to 
satisfying the other needs of workers. 

Admittedly, this is one of the most dif- 
ficult of our problems. The results of the 
considerable social science research that has 
been done in employee motivation are much 
less amenable to ready implementation than 
the findings of the physical sciences. In spite 
of the difficulties, it is essential that we give 
top priority to the application of this re- 
search in the field of motivation to our day- 
to-day employee-relations efforts. 

This, too, will require a sweeping reap- 
praisal of many existing concepts. Again 
and again it has been demonstrated that such 
factors as a sense of belonging, a feeling of 
being needed, security, an opportunity for 
participation and growth, as well as a right 
to a voice in policies which affect him di- 
rectly, are important values which an em- 
ployee seeks in his work. 

In the Port Authority we have attempted 
to fashion a personnel program that meets 
the personal needs of our employees. The 
physicians of our medical department thor- 
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oughly examine every employee at least once 
a year, and provide an extensive health- 
counseling service to assure a sound physical 
and mental effort on the job. Each super- 
visor is imbued with a feeling of responsi- 
bility for his employees’ development on the 
job and for assuring the growth of his staff 
so that they reach their maximum career 
potential. This is achieved by on-the-job 
guidance as well as an outside educational 
process that includes reimbursement for 
courses taken, including courses at college 
level. 

Maximum communication, to assure that 
the entire staff is kept abreast of current 
developments and management thinking, 
helps maintain a feeling of participation and 
a stake in the eventual result. The communi- 
cation must, of course, be free to flow in 
every direction. We seek to stimulate the 
upward flow of communications through a 
highly developed suggestion system and a 
completely informal free access to super- 
visory channels. Grievances are settled ex- 
peditiously and, to the best of our mortal 
abilities, equitably. 


The Boom in Training and Development 


The facet of personnel administration 
which has been receiving perhaps the most 
searching appraisal for some time has been 
the training and development function. In- 
deed, I know of no other activity in the 
personnel field that is getting as much atten- 
tion nor one in which the techniques are 
changing so rapidly and dramatically. 

We have only to look at the tremendous 
sums of money being spent on the physical 
facilities for training constructed by or- 
ganizations such as General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, Shell Oil, IBM, AT&T and a 
host of others, to realize that training is at 
long last being given an emphasis indicative 
of a proper awareness of its place and im- 
portance. In the public service, we have seen 


our national government, through the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act, emphasize 
the importance of training and development. 

One of the most interesting developments 
resulting from our appraisal of training tech- 
niques and effectiveness has been the change 
in our approach to management training. 

For a number of years, training for man- 
agement consisted largely of exposing our 
supervisors and managers to the various 
principles, skills, and tools of management. 
This was done largely through lectures, 
anecdotes, and discussions. While these 
methods have their value, serious review has 
indicated that they are bare intellectual ex- 
periences and leave much to be desired in 
developing better supervisors and managers. 

Since the primary skills of the supervisor 
and manager consist of interacting with 
others, planning, decision-making, and 
evaluating, our current techniques are di- 
rected toward the analysis and practice of 
these skills. We have come to realize only 
within the last few years that in developing 
managerial skills we must involve the indi- 
vidual in the actual use of these skills. 

The work of the National Training Lab- 
oratories, the new program for managers at 
the University of Pittsburgh, and the various 
simulation and gaming techniques are all 
examples of the changes which have de- 
veloped from our appraisal of training and 
development programs. 


A Healthy Sign 


I could continue to enumerate the many 
other areas of our work which are receiving 
needed critical evaluation. This period of 
appraisal should not in any way be regarded 
as a sign of failure on the part of personnel 
administration. It is rather a sign of strength, 
for only a profession that is truly secure and 
established can afford to look frankly at it- 
self and assess its strengths, weaknesses, and 
potential. 





Franklin K. DeWald 





A Personnel Man Crosses the Potomac 


Is “federal” personnel administration different 
from the “non-federal” variety? The author draws 
some interesting parallels. 





STUDENTs and practitioners of public per- 
sonnel administration in the United States 
have tended, either consciously or otherwise, 
to foster certain stereotypes about the dif- 
ferences between federal and non-federal 
personnel administration. These stereotypes 
are occasionally stated; more often, however, 
they are merely implied since it is sometimes 
taken for granted that there is little in com- 
mon between personnel administration as 
practiced on the national level in Washing- 
ton and what goes on “across the Potomac,” 
or throughout the rest of the country in 
general. The idea persists, despite the fact 
that the federal government itself crosses 
the Potomac, and that personnel adminis- 
tration in the national government is carried 
on wherever federal employees are stationed 
—not only throughout the United States, 
but all over the world. 

More than a year ago, the author had the 
unique privilege of accepting an appointment 
as Personnel Director for the State of Mich- 
igan. In moving occupationally as well as 
physically from Washington to Lansing, he 
carried with him a curiosity about these 
alleged differences—a curiosity that was 
more than intellectual. After twenty years in 
federal personnel work, this transition to a 
post in state government has proved im- 
mensely challenging and, indeed, fascinating. 

This article, in essence, attempts to por- 
tray from a purely professional viewpoint 
some of the similarities and differences be- 
tween personnel administration in the fed- 
eral government and in the government of 
the State of Michigan. It is not presented in 
an attempt to generalize, but merely to re- 
port what one observer has noted. 


View from the River Bank 
On both sides of the Potomac, honest, 
dedicated, and capable people are trying to 
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do the best possible personnel job they can 
for their employer, whether it be the federal 
government, a state government, or a local 
government. On both sides of the Potomac 
there are people who are doing an outstand- 
ing job. It is also true that there are some 
who are less than conscientious or less than 
capable and who are not willing or able to 
do a good job. 

On both sides of the Potomac the job is 
basically the same: to get and to keep the 
best-qualified people that can be obtained to 
do the work that is necessary for the various 
governmental units to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. In all jurisdictions there are 
frustrations as well as rewards. There are 
accomplishments and lack of accomplish- 
ment. There are widespread differences of 
authority and responsibility to carry out the 
objective of personnel administration with 
consequent differences in results. 

Obviously all state civil service commis- 
sions are not like Michigan’s. There are wide 
variations in the authority, practices, and 
procedures of the different states. The cov- 
erage of positions under the merit or civil 
service system also varies widely. However, 
the similarities in the two systems under 
discussion—federal and state—are great. 
There are also some outstanding differences. 
This article can do little more than summa- 
rize some of the differences and similarities. 
While basically we are attempting to show 
the operation of the two civil service com- 
missions, the impact of these two central 
bodies on the agencies which operate under 
them is reflected to some degree for purposes 
of illustration. 


Sisters Under the Skin 


Size alone creates some problems, but 
they are not considered important. The fed- 
eral civil service concerns itself with approx- 
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imately two million employees; Michigan 
with approximately thirty-one thousand. 
While the federal Civil Service Commission 
is concerned with the various cabinet de- 
partments, independent agencies, and others 
which have more or less autonomy, amount- 
ing in all to about 70, there are 92 separate 
and distinct agencies of the state govern- 
ment. From the viewpoint of occupations 
alone, the state has 1,900 different occupa- 
tional classes, in contrast to the approxi- 
mately 495 occupations which are covered 
by published standards of the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington. 

Obviously the state is not as large as the 
nation. However, in this connection it is 
pointed out that the distance from Lansing, 
the state capital, to the farthest point in the 
state, is approximately the same distance as 
it is from Lansing to New York City or to 
Washington, D. C. 

At the federal level, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, being created by law and sub- 
ject to law, is in more or less constant con- 
tact with the Congressional Committees that 
are charged with civil service matters. In the 
state there are no similar committees, and 
because the Michigan Civil Service Commis- 
sion was founded by a constitutional amend- 
ment, which involves a direct vote of the 
people, there is little contact between the 
Civil Service Commission of the state and 
the state legislature. 

In both jurisdictions inquiries are received 
from the executive and legislative branches 
regarding employment opportunities for con- 
stituents and other similar matters. The 
White House has a civil service liaison office, 
or the equivalent, which provides ready ac- 
cess to the chief executive. This formal 
relationship does not exist at the state level. 
Instead, there is rather easy access, in the 
event it is required, through the governor’s 
executive assistant or other top staff mem- 
bers. 

Contacts with the agencies at both levels 
are handled informally as well as formally. 
At the federal level, through the Interagency 
Advisory Group, information can be ex- 
changed and new programs explored or 
implemented. At the state level, the State 
Personnel Officers’ Association performs a 
similar function. The state personnel direc- 
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tor sits as a member of the association and 
joins in with the state personnel officers in 
discussing personnel problems. 


State Closer to the People 

It is the writer’s personal opinion that 
state civil service is closer to general public 
opinion than is the federal. With the excep- 
tion of Washington, D. C., and its special 
columnists who write on civil service matters 
as a specialty, there generally is not much 
coverage given in the newspapers outside of 
Washington. At the state level there is a 
great deal of interest in civil service matters. 
The activities of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion are widely reported and printed in the 
hundreds of daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the state. 

State agency heads as well as state agency 
personnel officers are in almost constant 
contact with the state Civil Service Com- 
mission on personnel matters. Because of 
this, I believe that the state commission is 
much more receptive to agency problems 
and has a much better understanding of such 
problems. Part of this, of course, is because 
the authority of the state Civil Service Com- 
mission has not been decentralized and there 
is more need for intimate, day-to-day knowl- 
edge of operating conditions in the agencies. 

At the state level, provisions have been 
made for the hearing of employee or agency 
appeals through a Civil Service Commission 
Hearing Board, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the commission. The board is 
composed of responsible, private citizens 
who act as members when called upon to do 
so by the Civil Service Commission. They 
are paid a per diem and necessary expenses. 
They are not employees of the state in the 
usually accepted sense. The Board of Ap- 
peals and Review of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission operates in somewhat the same 
manner, except that it is a full-time board 
made up of employees of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Appointments and Promotions 


In the federal civil service, appointments 
are made as a result of competitive exam- 
inations. The appointing authority can se- 
lect from the top three names. A similar 
system is followed in the state. Promotions 








in the federal service are made as a result of 
following the Civil Service Commission’s 
approved promotional plan of the agency. 
This varies considerably, depending upon 
the type and size of the federal establish- 
ment. Rarely, if ever, would a competitive 
promotional examination be given. 

However, in the state of Michigan all 
promotions are on a competitive promo- 
tional basis. Formal civil service examina- 
tions are announced for promotions with the 
competition usually limited to the agency in 
which the promotion would be effected. 
Some state-wide promotional examinations 
are given which would affect more than one 
agency. 

In any event, the Michigan Civil Service 
Commission is definitely involved in the 
processing of an individual promotion in the 
state service. This is rarely true in the fed- 
eral service, although the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission has the authority to post-audit 
promotions and to see that the promotion 
policy previously approved by the commis- 
sion had been followed. In some instances, 
promotions to top level (super-grades, G.S. 
16, 17, and 18) require prior approval of 
the commission. 


Classification and Wages 


The classification of individual positions 
in the federal service must be in conformance 
with classification standards, adopted and 
promulgated by the federal Civil Service 
Cominission. In some cases, special classi- 
fication standards have been developed by 
the agencies and approved by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission where there are special or 
unique positions confined to one agency. 
Positions are allocated or classified by the 
agencies subject to commission post-audit. 

In Michigan there are 1,900 occupational 
classes, all of which have been established 
by the state Civil Service Commission, and 
no individual may be put into such a posi- 
tion without the specific approval of the 
commission. 

Salaries in the federal service are deter- 
mined by placing the position in one of 
eighteen classes or pay levels, which are 
established by Congress. In addition to this, 
Congress has seen fit to limit the number of 
positions that may be placed in the upper 
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three grades. On wage board or blue-collar 
work, the rates of pay are established by the 
agencies as a result of locality wage rate 
surveys and determinations, usually accom- 
panied by the approval of the head of the 
agency prior to effecting a wage change. The 
post office has a separate pay system also 
established by Congress. 

All rates of pay in Michigan for the 1,900 
different occupations are determined by the 
Civil Service Commission, and not by the 
action of the legislature. This holds true for 
both white-collar and blue-collar workers. 
The rates are state-wide. 


Training, Processing, and Procedures 


There was a widespread difference in 
training in the federal service depending 
upon the agencies’ interest in it and also upon 
their legal authority to conduct training. 
With the passage of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Training Act in recent years, all 
federal agencies have comparable training 
authority with the Civil Service Commission 
to give them guidance and direction. 

The Michigan Civil Service Commission 
gives guidance, direction, and coordination 
to all state training programs. There is some 
difference in the kinds and types of training 
conducted by the individual state agencies, 
depending upon their need for such training 
and their interest in it. There is no question, 
and never has been, as to the differences in 
degree of authority for the conduct of train- 
ing. 

The federal civil service, especially during 
World War II and thereafter, developed a 
program of decentralization of personnel ac- 
tions to the agencies and a delegation of the 
examining process to what are known as 
Civil Service Boards of Examiners, com- 
posed of agency employees. There has been 
no comparable effort on the part of the 
State of Michigan to delegate the examining 
process or the processing of personnel ac- 
tions to state agencies. These are still tightly 
controlled by the Civil Service Commission 
itself. 

Nearly all personnel actions in the federal 
civil service are taken by the agency, subject 
to post-audit by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The reverse of the situation is true in 
most of the states, including Michigan, which 
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require prior approval of the state Civil 
Service Commission before the action can be 
effected. 


Recruiting and Grievance Systems 


New employees are recruited in the fed- 
eral service through the preparation of ex- 
amination circulars, or examination an- 
nouncements, which are given widespread 
distribution and displayed in post offices. 
Only in recent years has authority been ex- 
tended for the advertising of federal vacan- 
cies through newspapers and periodicals, and 
even now such expenditures are held under 
rather tight control. 

Michigan follows a somewhat similar 
practice of distributing examination an- 
nouncements or circulars to a widespread 
list of recruiting sources and the announce- 
ments are displayed in county clerks’ offices. 
The state has vigorously advertised in news- 
papers and periodicals for shortage occupa- 
tions and has been doing so for many years. 
Both federal and state services recruit 
through college visits, attendance at profes- 
sional society meetings, etc. 

Typically, a federal employee may get his 
grievance all the way up to the head of an 
agency for settlement if it is not settled at a 
lower level. Normally, it is only in the case 
of veterans that the grievance can be ap- 
pealed to the Civil Service Commission. In 
the Michigan system, appeals from employ- 
ees, whether veterans or non-veterans, can 
be taken through their agency to the Civil 
Service Commission. 


Veterans’ Preference 

The federal civil service gives veterans 
five additional points on their examinations. 
Disabled veterans receive ten additional 
points. In the case of layoffs, veterans take 
complete priority over non-veterans. The 
federal service sees the veterans’ preference 
as a continuing right of the individual. 

In contrast, the Michigan Civil Service 
Commission gives five additional points on 
examinations to the veteran. A disabled 
veteran receives ten. These points are added 
only to a passing score. The veterans’ prefer- 
ence On examinations is good for only the 
first three years after the individual has left 
military service. The veteran in the state is 
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not given preference in the event of layoff, 
but must compete with non-veterans. 


Retirement Systems and Fringe Benefits 


The retirement systems of the federal gov- 
ernment and the State of Michigan are 
similar in many respects. Both are contribu- 
tory systems and provide roughly compa- 
rable returns to the employee, based upon 
years of service and salary levels. In Michi- 
gan, the retirement system is coupled with 
Social Security, whereas in the federal civil 
service system it is not, except for the early 
years of employment. 

From time to time, improvements have 
been made in both systems. Both have man- 
datory retirement ages of 70. Both have op- 
tional retirement at earlier ages, dependent 
upon completion of required periods or 
terms of employment. Both provide for dis- 
ability retirement and reduced annuities for 
survivors. 

Both jurisdictions work a standard 40- 
hour week. For overtime, the state pays 
straight time only, whereas the federal serv- 
ice permits time and one-half on a descend- 
ing scale, depending upon pay level. Com- 
pensatory time off, in lieu of overtime, is 
permitted by both, and the employees earn 
13 days sick leave per year. Both jurisdic- 
tions permit the accumulation of an unlim- 
ited amount of sick leave. 

In the Michigan civil service system, upon 
retirement or death the employee or his 
estate is paid 50 per cent of the value of the 
accumulated sick leave that exists at the time 
of his retirement or death. This is not true 
in the federal civil service. On annual leave, 
federal employees accumulate from 13 to 26 
days a year, depending upon years of serv- 
ice. In the state, employees accumulate from 
13 to 19 days a year, depending upon years 
of service. The conditions for granting leave 
are similar in both jurisdictions. 

The state has a system of longevity pay 
which provides an extra cash payment for all 
employees who have completed at least six 
years of service. This extra pay is given to 
the employee in a lump sum about the first 
of December, and is in a varying amount 
depending upon years of service in excess of 
six and the pay level of the individual in- 
volved. This varies from a minimum of $120 








to $600 per annum for individual employees. 

In the federal civil service, military leave 
for training purposes is granted with con- 
tinuance of full civil service pay. This same 
practice had been followed by Michigan up 
until the first of March of 1961. The state 
now provides only the difference between 
the military pay and the full civil service 
pay for the period of training. This repre- 
sents a change back to the system which was 
in effect in the state until 1949. 

Federal and state employees get the same 
holidays during the year with the exception 
of Washington’s Birthday, which is not ob- 
served in the state. Offsetting this in the 
state is the provision that an extra half-day 
holiday is given when Christmas and New 
Year’s fall on a Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday. Federal employees are usually 
given similar half-day holidays by Executive 
Order. 


Insurance, Travel, and Awards 


Both systems provide life insurance and 
medical-hospitalization insurance for its em- 
ployees on a voluntary basis, with the gov- 
ernmental unit paying a part of the cost. The 
federal system has now been in operation 
for several years, whereas the state system 
will not go into effect until after the first of 
July, 1961. 

Varying amounts of life insurance are 
provided by both systems dependent upon 
the employee’s pay level. In the state system 
the ceiling has been established at $10,000 
maximum, in contrast to the $19,000 ceiling 
of the federal civil service. State employees 
have not been offered as wide an option in 
choosing the carrier for health and hospi- 
talization insurance. They have been limited 
to two plans: the first is similar to Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield coverage, and the second 
is a deductible plan, which provides for 
greater maximum benefits with the employee 
sharing in the cost. It is similar to one of 
the options offered under the federal plan. 

In federal civil service under standard- 
ized government travel regulations federal 
employees are limited to $12 per day, an 
amount designed to cover both hotel costs 
and food costs. Transportation costs are cov- 
ered in full. Likewise, in the state civil serv- 
ice transportation costs are covered in full; 
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however, there is a sublimitation on the hotel 
cost and the individual meal cost which to- 
tals up to $12.75 per day. In the case of out- 
of-state travel a somewhat higher allowance 
of $16.00 per day is permitted for state em- 
ployees. 

The federal civil service has a rather com- 
prehensive system of awards for beneficial 
suggestions and certain types of achieve- 
ment. The state does not have such a system 
at the present time but has been doing nec- 
essary research work in that connection 
which may lead to the establishment of such 
a system in the future. 


Employee Relations 


In both jurisdictions, employees are free 
to join or refrain from joining any organ- 
ization, association, or union as they might 
wish. Also, they both permit the representa- 
tive of the employees to present grievances 
and to represent their membership before 
management. In addition, the state permits 
payroll deduction for dues, if the employee 
signs a payroll deduction authorization. It 
also permits Credit Union deductions as well 
as deductions for Community Chest pledges 
and for the present employee-pay-all group 
insurance plans. 


Organization 


The federal civil service system, created 
by statute, is now over 75 years old. It has 
been changed from time to time by amend- 
ments to the basic law. The Michigan civil 
service is founded on a state constitutional 
amendment which went into effect slightly 
over 20 years ago. The constitutional amend- 
ment has not been changed during that pe- 
riod of time. 

The federal Civil Service Commission is 
funded by annual Congressional appropria- 
tions for its operation. The state Civil Service 
Commission is funded through an automatic 
provision contained in the constitutional 
amendment which provides 1 per cent of the 
previous year’s classified or civil service 
payroll. 

The Pendelton Act, which provided for 
the establishment of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, provided for three commission- 
ers, one of whom should be chairman. The 
commissioners are appointed for staggered 
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six-year terms. Not more than two of the 
three commissioners shall be of the same 
political party. 

In contrast, the Michigan civil service 
commissioners are four in number, and not 
more than two shall be of the same political 
party. They are appointed for eight-year 
staggered terms. The term of the governor, 
who appoints them, is for only two years. 
The appointments are not subject to state 
senate confirmation. The Michigan commis- 
sioners are non-compensated and meet ap- 
proximately two days each month. The fed- 
eral civil service commissioners are paid and 
are full-time employees of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The federal civil service system has estab- 
lished the Schedule C to provide for the ap- 
pointment of policy-making and confiden- 
tial positions which are exempt from the 
Civil Service Act. In Michigan, only two 
positions for each agency are of this type 
and are excluded from civil service jurisdic- 
tion. In both the federal and state jurisdic- 
tions many of the positions which could be 
filled on the basis of patronage are actually 
filled by career employees or are permitted 
to be vacant. In Michigan about half of 
these positions are vacant and have been 
for a long period of time. 


Best Job by State 


Both jurisdictions are attempting, to the 
best of their ability, to carry out their pri- 


mary purpose. This primary purpose, as 
mentioned earlier, is to secure and retain 
the best people they can get to do the work 
of their respective governmental jurisdic- 
tions. Because of varying situations and 
varying legal authority, they cannot pro- 
ceed along identical lines—and they should 
not for many reasons. It was not the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss those particu- 
lar differences or to go into detail on the 
reasons for them. 

Basically, the author is firmly of the 
opinion that the state Civil Service Com- 
mission set-up, at least in Michigan, is able 
to do a much better job to meet its primary 
obligation of getting and keeping the best 
people than is the federal establishment. Be- 
cause of greater basic authority, the state 
Civil Service Commission can proceed faster 
and can be more responsive to agency needs. 
The control over pay is extremely important 
to effectiveness and cannot be overempha- 
sized. The holding of competitive promo- 
tional exams is also a forceful strengthening 
factor in Michigan. 

The civil service system in Michigan is 
a very strong one; and in this respect, it 
differs from civil service jurisdictions in 
many states. It has a great deal of authority 
and consequent responsibility, which can- 
not be matched by many state jurisdictions. 
It is adequately financed and sufficiently 
staffed to do an outstanding job. If it does 
not do it, it is its own fault. 


Who Has January, 1961? 


See page 203 
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Stemming the Tide of Personnel Paper Work 






A revolt against paper despotism spurs a new pro- 
cedure that reduced the number of application 
forms processed by 84 per cent. 





WE CAN’T get along without paper, but 
many of us share a growing concern that, 
instead of its serving us, we are serving it. 
We are paper-pushing until we can’t get 
our work done. Our days are spent empty- 
ing our IN basket, and filling our OUT, 
RUSH, HOLD, FILE, and WASTE baskets 
—in the wrong order. 

The instant a piece of paper is created, 
the damage is done. It becomes a tyrant, 
making demands on our time. Take a look 
at the civil service employment application 
form, as an example. Once it is filled out, 
parts of it must be reviewed in detail to de- 
termine that the applicant meets the mini- 
mum legal requirements for the position. 
This consumes time to the degree that the 
requirements are complex. 

Correspondence may be needed to obtain 
additional information. If screening is done 
with the applicant present, it may take con- 
siderable discussion to ferret out whether or 
not he really does meet the requirements. 
The interviewer and the applicant strain to 
make the application fit some pattern—so it 
can be filed somewhere. 


Paper Tyranny 


When an application is completed, a 
clerk’s slavery begins. The paper has to be 
arranged alphabetically, chronologically, or 
by classification; it must be filed away with 
its kind; it must be taken out to be changed; 
it must be ticked, coded, stamped, okayed, 
and be determined to be active, inactive, 
pending, in suspense, or what have you. 

Conceived in the toil of the applicant, 
the application form is a part of him, and 
he will come back to visit it to make sure 
you haven’t lost it. The clerk will cheerfully 
locate it for him and efficiently check a few 
items for up-to-dateness. She will determine 





that the address, telephone number, and 
latest employment history are correct; she 
may put a check-back date on it before she 
re-files it. 

Comes the examination and the applica- 
tion form demands its exercise. It needs 
sorting, stacking, stamping, counting, and 
shuffling, according to whether the candi- 
date appeared for the test, and whether he 
passed or failed it. Every time the candidate 
takes another step in the examination proc- 
ess, his paper counterpart goes through its 
paces. 


A Feeble Attempt To Cut Back 


We had been accepting applications from 
all citizens who wanted to fill one out. Some 
time back, files became voluminous enough 
that a files consultant suggested we set up 
cross-reference cards to keep track of ap- 
plications. We did so and it worked wonder- 
fully; we had good control and could find 
everything easily. But we had several feet 
of card files to keep track of several feet of 
application forms. 

About a year ago we decided that giving 
an application form to everyone who asked 
for it might not be the considerate act we 
meant it to be. Are we doing anyone a great 
favor to let him spend hours putting down 
his life’s history and leaving it on file all 
over town? We decided to accept applica- 
tions only when we were actively recruiting. 
Not a particularly startling idea. And it 
didn’t make much change. But it was a start. 
At least we stopped the increase in volume 
at that point. 


A Bolder Step 
Our next plan at first seemed so revolu- 
tionary to me that it scared me. The plan: 
Take no applications from prospective em- 
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ployees until after they’ve passed the writ- 
ten test! In our case this meant taking only 
16 applications for each 100 we’d handled 
before. It was an exciting prospect. We de- 
cided to try it, starting July 1, 1960. 

Now we have no applications for those 
who apply but don’t show up for the writ- 
ten test—or from those who take the test 
for exercise—or from those who pass the 
test but decide not to take the oral—or from 
those who have taken other jobs. We don’t 
even have one from the person who intends 
to take the oral but finds at the last minute 
he cannot appear. 


How It Works 

We show the applicant the minimum re- 
quirements for the examination and he 
signs a little statement that he has read 
them, meets them, and understands that, 
even though he may be successful in the 
examination, he cannot be appointed if, in 
the city’s judgment, it later develops he does 
not meet every detail of the requirements. 
So he screens himself, and we invite him 
to the test on the basis of this statement on 
his invitation card. 

The card which is filled out by the ap- 
plicant is multilithed with the invitation to 
the written test. The applicant brings it 
with him to the examination, we pick it up, 
and re-use the same card in a window enve- 
lope to address his test results notice to 
him. If he has failed the written test, we 
have only his name on a list in the exam- 
ination folder—no paper to handle. If he 
has passed the written test, his notice goes 
out with an application form enclosed, and 
we ask him to bring it with him to the in- 
terview. Minimum requirements are then 
checked, either by the interviewer or the 
personnel clerk prior to interview. 

In our setting, this is working well. It 
hasn’t backfired once in ten months’ trial. 
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The trouble we expected simply has not 
materialized. Eventually someone will pass 
the written test and when we see his appli- 
cation, we will find him short of the require- 
ments and we will have to reject him. We 
will face it just as we now face the police 
candidate who somehow gets through the 
entire examination process and then shrinks 
a quarter of an inch when the doctor meas- 
ures him—or who gets through his oral in- 
terviews by lip-reading, but can’t hear well 
enough to function by radio. 

We seem to have no problem of people 
taking tests just for exercise, or in the hope 
of bluffing their way through. Gradually 
I’m forgetting why I was almost afraid to 
try this technique. 


Where It Works 

Obviously, this won’t work on an exam- 
ination which is to consist of a ranking of 
applications. There are other areas into 
which we will proceed only thoughtfully 
and slowly, if at all. But in the areas of large 
volume—in our case, entrance level jobs in 
clerical, police, fire, and public works jobs— 
it works well; and because of the large vol- 
ume, it really pays off handsomely. 

Requirements are well defined. The ap- 
plicant can determine his own height, 
weight, age, education, and experience. 
Those who would fudge on this would com- 
plete an application form with fudge any- 
how. 

Applicants are at first bewildered, then 
delighted when they don’t have to fill out a 
lengthy application form. This makes things 
easier for busy people to participate in our 
exams. I believe the percentage of serious 
candidates is at least as great as before. 
With our paper load cut down we can speed 
up the processing which follows the written 
test, and have time to verify the facts on 
the applications we do accept. 





Ewan Clague 





U. S. Manpower in the 1960's 





New trends, pressures, job opportunities, and an 
unbalanced labor force are but a few of the prob- 
lems personnel people face today. 





THE PERSONNEL director of the 1960’s is 
going to be a more vital part of any large- 
scale organization than he has ever been be- 
fore. He will be facing somewhat different 
problems than he has encountered during 
the past two decades. He will have to adjust 
to new conditions in the labor market, con- 
ditions which will complicate his task of 
helping to man an efficient organization, 
and which at thé same time may produce 
community legislation or other actions bear- 
ing upon his work. 

In this paper, I shall deal, in turn, with 
the manpower outlook for the 1960’s, then 
with the problems which are likely to exist, 
and finally with the opportunities which 
grow out of our changing manpower pic- 
ture. 


The Manpower Outlook 


The first and most basic factor in the 
labor market during the coming decade is 
the growth of a somewhat unbalanced labor 
force. This does not mean that the labor 
force has been smoothly balanced in the 
past. Since World War II the nation has 
had a comparative shortage of young work- 
ers; that is, new entrants into the labor 
force. To state it another way, the labor 
force has perceptibly aged on the average 
during the past decade, with an increase in 
the proportion of men and women in the 
older age groups. 

We have now reached the point where the 
mass of young people born in the 1940’s are 
beginning to reach working age. During the 
1950’s we had an average annual entry of 
about 134 million new workers. By 1960 
this number had reached about 2 million. 


Editor’s Note: This article was adapted 
from a paper presented by the author at the 
Public Personnel Association’s 1960 Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Personnel Admin- 
istration, New York City, October 23-27, 1960. 
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From now on it will continue to rise, rather 
slowly for the next few years, then with a 
big jump in 1965 (when the babies born in 
1947 reach eighteen years of age), and 
then rise gradually to an entry rate of 3 
million per year by 1970. Over the entire 
decade it is estimated that about 26 million 
new workers will enter the labor force, an 
increase of 40 per cent over the decade of 
the 1950’s. 


Supply 

This wave of new young workers has al- 
ready begun to manifest itself in the labor 
market. From May to June each year there 
is a sharp increase in the number of young 
people under twenty years of age seeking 
work—some of them leaving school for 
permanent jobs, but many of them wanting 
temporary work during the summer. In 
June of 1960 the net increase among these 
youngsters was 2.2 million. This was over 
300,000 more than the May-June increase 
in 1959, nearly 700,000 more than in 1958. 
Since 1958 was a recession year, we might 
go back to the prosperity year 1957 for a 
comparison. The May-June increase of 1960 
was almost 500,000 more than 1957. 

This large number of new young entrants 
was partly responsible for the unemploy- 
ment rate last June. Out of the 2.2 million, 
approximately 1.4 million got jobs; yet this 
left 800,000 of them unemployed—about a 
fifth of the total unemployed in the coun- 
try. 

Looking forward for ten years, we can 
estimate that very nearly half of the net in- 
crease in the labor force during the 1960’s 
will be in the age group under twenty-five 
years. In the meantime, the aging of the ex- 
isting labor force will continue. Almost all 
of the other half of the ten-year increase will 
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be in workers over forty-five years of age. 
This is a continuation of the trend of the 
1950’s. People are living longer, and the 
numbers who reach old age are considerably 
larger than the rate of withdrawals from 
the labor force through death or retirement. 

The labor force group in short supply 
will be those in the prime ages, from twenty- 
five to forty-five years. For most of the 
decade there will be no increase at all in 
this group; the slight gain which will be re- 
corded by 1970 will occur in the last few 
years of the decade. This age group repre- 
sents the prime work force of the nation. 
They represent the best balance of experi- 
ence, skill, and physical strength. Also, they 
are mostly males, because these are the 
years in which the majority of the women 
of the nation are at home rearing families. 

Finally, women constitute an important 
factor in the rise of the older age group. It 
is estimated that, in addition to the 26 mil- 
lion new young entrants into the labor force, 
there will be about 3 million women re- 
entrants, most of them beyond the age of 
thirty-five. In fact, not far from half the 
net increase of 13.5 million in the labor 
force during the coming decade will be 
women, even though these now constitute 
only about a third of the labor force. 


Demand 

Thus far we have been looking at the 
supply side of the picture. We must now 
look at the demand side. The coming decade 
will see some marked shifts in jobs and oc- 
cupations. Some of these shifts represent 
trends which have been in operation a long 
time; others represent a reversal of recent 
trends. 

A long-time trend, which is still under 
way, is the shift from the farm to the city. 
This has gone on for about fifty years. There 
were more farmers and farm workers in the 
labor force in 1910 than there have ever 
been since. The outlook is for a still further 
decline in the farm labor force. The spec- 
tacular productivity gains in agriculture are 
still under way. One crop after another has 
been brought under some form of mechani- 
zation. There are better seeds, better ferti- 
lizer, and better farmers. An extension of 
the trend would indicate a further decline of 
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nearly a million farm workers during the 
1960's. 

Within the non-farm sector there are also 
important shifts taking place. In 1919, im- 
mediately after World War I, about two- 
thirds of the labor force was engaged in 
the production of goods; that is, in the four 
basic industries—farming, manufacturing, 
mining, and construction. About one-third 
were engaged in what we might call service 
activities—trade, transportation, public util- 
ities, government, and all other kinds of 
services. In 1959, forty years later, we still 
had only about the same absolute number 
engaged in the production of goods. All 
the growth in the labor force in the past 
forty years has occurred in the service 
group. By 1959, employment in these serv- 
ice industries had multiplied nearly two and 
a half times since 1919 and was 5 million 
higher than goods employment. There is 
still no indication that this trend is beginning 
to level off. 


Blue Collar Fading 


Still another significant example is the 
marked shift from blue-collar to white-col- 
lar jobs. Forty years ago the great majority 
of jobs in this country were of the blue- 
collar variety. Since the mid-1950’s the 
white-collar occupational group is actually 
larger. The decline in farm employment has 
been matched in part by the growth of re- 
tail and wholesale trade employment. Even 
within manufacturing, the shift is taking 
place. Since the end of World War II there 
has been a decline in the number of produc- 
tion workers (plant workers) in manufac- 
turing industries, while at the same time 
there has been an increase of nearly two- 
thirds in non-production workers, such as 
office workers, managers, supervisors, etc. 

There is one more significant change in 
prospect; that is, the continued spectacular 
growth in the group of professional, techni- 
cal, and kindred workers. The outlook for 
the next decade is that this will be the fast- 
est growing Occupational group—an in- 
crease of about 40 per cent in ten years. At 
the other end of the occupational scale, we 
anticipate no increase at all in common, 
unskilled labor. Substantial increases in em- 
ployment are in prospect for the managerial, 











the clerical and sales, and the skilled crafts 
groups. 

In general, the shift is toward occupations 
requiring more education, training, and ex- 
perience, and away from occupations re- 
quiring less of these qualifications. 

In the light of these prospects, the basic 
problem of the personnel director will be the 
matching of jobs and workers. The changes 
in demand for labor will be large and sig- 
nificant; the labor force will be out of bal- 
ance—heavily weighted with the young and 
old, and short in prime workers. 


Problems for the Personnel Man 


Let us turn now to the problems which 
will develop out of these trends, assuming 
that this picture will work out in practice. 
Take the matter of education. The fastest 
growing occupational group (professional 
and technical) requires much more educa- 
tion than the average. Data on the educa- 
tional attainments of this group recently 
showed that about three-quarters of them 
had some college education, not necessarily 
a college degree. In the proprietary and 
managerial group nearly 30 per cent had 
some college, and in the clerical and sales 
group, 22 per cent. 

Pressure in recent years is for more young 
white-collar workers to finish college. This 
pressure is borne out by the gradually in- 
creasing proportion of high school graduates 
who enter college. The Office of Education 
has estimated that the college population 
during the 1960’s will be nearly 75 per cent 
higher than it was in the 1950’s. This wave 
of youngsters is at present in the high 
schools. It will hit the colleges about 1965, 
and will continue thereafter for years. 
Young people reaching college age between 
1965 and 1970 will find the competition 
extremely rough. 


Education 

The college problem is partly an industry 
problem and partly a community problem. 
Personnel men in industry (and in govern- 
ment, for that matter) will be concerned 
about obtaining enough college graduates to 
meet the growing demand. At the same time, 
they are likely to be concerned about the 
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quality of these graduates, about which 
questions are already being raised. The 
problem of the employer is whether quality 
must be sacrificed for quantity in college 
graduates. The community problem is 
whether there will be enough college facili- 
ties to meet the need—buildings, teachers, 
laboratories, equipment, etc. 

At the other extreme, the labor force 
contains the large group of semi-skilled, un- 
skilled, service, and farm workers. Between 
70 and 80 per cent of the workers in these 
occupational groups had less than a high 
school education in 1959. Hence, these are 
the occupations into which the less educated 
have been going. 

However, in the 1960’s these jobs will be 
less plentiful. Some of these groups are 
actually shrinking; others will not be gaining 
very much. Yet among the new young 
workers entering the labor force during the 
1960’s, about 7% million, or approximately 
30 per cent, will have less than a high school 
education. 

The problem for the nation is that, despite 
the improved average educational attain- 
ments of the labor force during the 1960’s, 
there may be a decided shortage of job op- 
portunities for workers with a minimum of 
education. The industry problem is likely to 
be a surplus of job seekers undereducated 
for the job openings that will exist. 


Training and Retraining 

A second area of more intensive interest 
in the 1960’s will be training. The rising tide 
of young, inexperienced workers will affect 
industry training programs in a significant 
way. First, most young people need a period 
of breaking-in to successful job holding. 
Most of such training has to take place on 
the job. Secondly, young people often shop 
around for a few years before they find 
work which is congenial. Up to the time 
they are twenty-five years old, young 
workers will try out various job opportuni- 
ties before settling down to a final career. 
This further intensifies the training problem. 

Then there is the correlative of retraining 
older people within the important industrial 
and occupational shifts which are in pros 
pect. Many older men and women will be- 
come obsolescent in their lifetime occupa- 
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tions. Jobs which they have been performing 
for several decades may be eliminated by 
automation, by shifts in demand, or by other 
changes in our economy. 

Studies which the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has made concerning the introduction of 
automation have shown that some firms can 
do well in protecting the jobs of older 
workers. In these cases, a high proportion 
of both men and women affected by auto- 
mation were transferred to other jobs within 
the company, and were retrained where 
needed. However, for those workers whose 
companies have not maintained their older 
work force, the prospect is poor. 

Several states have provisions in their 
laws for workers receiving unemployment 
compensation to be given the opportunity 
to take retraining for new jobs. In actual 
practice, an insignificant number of workers 
have benefited from such programs. One 
difficulty is that the unemployment insurance 
system does not readily lend itself to this 
kind of a program. Since the employer’s tax 
tate depends on the benefits drawn by his 
ex-employees, he is not receptive to a four- 
to-six-month period of training at his ex- 
pense. The community or the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation System in general— 
rather than a specific employer’s merit rating 
account—may have to bear this burden. 

Furthermore, many older workers are 
heads of families, the chief earner in their 
families. They cannot afford to go without 
work for long periods of time, even with the 
unemployment benefits they might receive. 
Retraining within the company is clearly a 
responsibility of the employer; but the cost 
of retraining an unemployed man is more 
clearly a responsibility of the community. 


Unemployment 

Still another problem for the community 
will be the level of unemployment. Young 
workers have a higher unemployment rate 
than the rest of the labor force. For ex- 
ample, the average percentage of the civilian 
labor force unemployed in the year 1959 
was 5.5 per cent. For young workers under 
twenty the rate was 13.2 per cent, and for 
the age group twenty to twenty-four, it was 
8.5 per cent. The two groups together had 
an unemployment rate about double the 
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overall unemployment rate of the labor 
force as a whole. 

Now in the 1960’s, with an increase in 
proportion of young workers in the labor 
force, the average unemployment rate for 
the nation may average higher than at 
present under similar circumstances. For 
example, if in 1959 there had been a sub- 
stantially larger number of young people 
under twenty-five than there were, the 
average unemployment rate might have been 
as high as 6.0 per cent instead of 5.5 per 
cent. 

In other words, with each age group ex- 
periencing the same group unemployment 
rate as before, a rising proportion of young 
people would push the average rate for the 
country up. This is one reason why the 
1960’s may witness somewhat higher un- 
employment rates than existed in the 1950's. 

Another aspect of unemployment is the 
length and duration of the unemployment of 
older workers. These workers have com- 
paratively low unemployment rates, but 
their average duration is higher; they have 
a more difficult time getting another job. 
Hence, the continued rise in the proportion 
of older workers will tend to expand the 
numbers of workers unemployed for more 
than twenty-six weeks. 


Labor Relations 

Finally, to come down still closer to the 
personnel man’s day-to-day activities, we 
might look briefly at the effect of the 1960's 
on labor relations. There is time to mention 
only a few of these. The interests of older 
workers will be expressed in increasing 
pressure for seniority within the plant and 
the firm. Collective bargaining contracts are 
likely to contain more clauses directed 
toward this problem. 

Furthermore, in view of the technological 
and geographic shifts taking place in a 
number of industries, there is likely to be 
stronger pressure from the workers for the 
maintenance of job opportunities, such as 
the right to be trained for new jobs opened 
up by technological change, and the right 
to transfer to the new plant which is being 
set up in some other state. 

The influence of young workers will be 
felt in the form of pressures for lowering the 








retirement age of older workers. The original 
retirement age in the Social Security Act 
was sixty-five years. Recently the age for 
women was reduced to sixty-two years. Still 
more recently, a disability provision was 
added, providing for retirement on disability 
at any age. If job opportunities are scarce 
in any firm or any industry, or in the coun- 
try as a whole, there are likely to be moves 
for further reductions in the retirement age 
and more emphasis upon speedier retire- 
ment. 

Pressure will be exerted on private pen- 
sion plans, which are more flexible than the 
Social Security Act. It is not unusual for a 
company plan to provide for retirement at 
sixty, or even below that for workers with 
maximum length of service. In collective 
bargaining situations, the younger union 
members will be voting for lowering the 
retirement age. This is in contrast to the 
1950’s when a number of collective bargain- 
ing contracts actually raised the retirement 
age in order to facilitate keeping older 
workers on the job. 


Age and Productivity 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made 
a few studies on the subject of productivity 
and age. In brief, these show that in some 
occupations the average older worker was 
at least as efficient as those in the prime 
age group. In other occupations the average 
was lower, but only slightly so. Of course, 
individual performance varied within all of 
the age groups, so that some older workers 
performed better, some worse, than their 
younger counterparts. 

For the past decade there has been a 
growing emphasis on flexible programs of 
retirement, with some workers retiring ear- 
lier and others being kept on well beyond 
age 65. However, these flexible programs 
have run up against the problem of the re- 
lationship of productivity to age. There are 
relatively few satisfactory measures of de- 
clining worker efficiency; and unless some 
better gauges are found, the flexible pro- 
grams are likely to be handicapped. 

In closing on the general subject of prob- 
lems of the 1960's, I might mention legisla- 
tion on discrimination. I am referring to 
discrimination by age. A number of states 
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have actually passed laws forbidding dis. 
crimination against older workers in job 
opportunities. These have not been in opera- 
tion long enough to determine yet whether 
they will have much effect. However, per- 
sonnel directors, in wrestling with the em- 
ployment problems of the young and the 
old, will have to be concerned with the 
question of legislation on this subject. 


What of the Future? 


The third section of this paper concerns 
the opportunities of the 1960’s. There will 
be many problems, as we have seen. But 
there is another, brighter side to the picture. 

In the first place, a flood of young work- 
ers constitutes a sound basis for industrial 
expansion. Man for man, the young workers 
of today are far better educated than their 
fathers were. Despite all the shortcomings 
attributed to our educational system, we 
have a well-educated labor force. Further- 
more, young workers are willing and eager 
to man new industries. They are not held in 
their jobs by seniority, by pension rights, by 
union membership, by home ownership, etc. 

In addition, young workers have geo- 
graphic mobility. In the distressed areas in 
this country there is nearly always an excess 
supply of older workers. This is because the 
young people have left for opportunities 
elsewhere. So these young workers will fur- 
nish an element of flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity in the nation’s labor force that should 
facilitate industrial and technological change. 

Secondly, the manpower outlook of the 
1960’s can have an important bearing on the 
rate of economic growth of the United 
States. One factor working in this direction 
could be a rising proportion of workers in 
relation to the population. A nation’s stand- 
ard of living depends in part upon the ratio 
of workers to non-workers (dependents and 
military). 

During the 1950’s this factor worked 
against a rising standard of living; that is, 
from 1947 to 1959, the number of non- 
workers grew faster than the civilian labor 
force. Hence, each worker was supporting 
a larger number of persons, directly or in- 
directly. For the 1960’s the outlook is for 
a mild reversal of this trend; that is, the 
civilian labor force bids fair to grow some- 
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dis- what more rapidly than the total population. On any reasonable trend of economic 
Job Hence, there would be more producers pro- growth during the 1960's, the nation could 
nad portionately. Of course, this is dependent look forward to a rise of about 50 per cent 
her upon the maintenance of a high level of in the gross national product by the year 
pee employment. The unemployed are also non- 1970—that is, from something like $500 
- producers when they are out of work. billion to $750 billion. 
the The rate of economic growth depends Of course, none of this is inevitable. If 
the also upon the rate of increasing output per we do not succeed in fitting our unbalanced 
man hour. Since World War II, the annual labor force into the developing job opportu- 
rate for the private economy as a whole nities, then the rate of economic growth 
has averaged almost 3.5 per cent. The per- may not move that fast. Personnel men will 
“rs formance of the 1960’s on this point will be constitute an important factor in determin- 
will vitally important for the nation. ing the final outcome. 
But 
ure, 
ork- 
trial 
Kers 
heir ae 
ings On Keeping the Pot Boiling . . . 
we Because any organization, once it becomes successful, is apt to lose its 
her- , original drive and vision, I’ve suggested that we have a “vice president in 
ager charge of revolution.” He’d be one man not responsible for any operations. 
dts He’d stand to one side, with whatever staff he needed, to pick holes in what- 
by ever we were doing and remind us of our basic philosophy, our fundamental 
‘ concepts. His job would be to stir up everything and everybody, to criticize 
~. and challenge everything being done—objectives, methods, programs, re- 
ad sults. He’d keep us so discontented with the status quo there’d never be any 
$ i doubt of our desire to seek new ways to meet people’s needs. He’d keep us 
cess on the right track.—Murray Lincoln, quoted in The American Federationist, 
the January, 1961. 
ities 
fur- Perhaps it would be useful to have professional “kibitzers,” discreetly 
abil- vocal in their classified way, stationed at key points in our governmental 
ould process. We would net need too many, for their species abounds outside 
nge. government, but they might be useful at the stage just preceding decisions to 
stop and ask, “Well, what are the other ways in which this thing could be 
the done?”—Philip E. Mosely. Excerpt from lecture at dedication of the Brook- 
sie ings Institution’s new Center for Advanced Study, Washington, D. C. 
ite 
tion 
‘s in 
and- 
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od Who Lost April, 1959? 
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non- See page 203 
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Nation-wide Competition and Professional Pay 


Conclusions of a survey made to determine the 
effect of interstate competition on professional 
pay levels. 





MUCH EMPHASIS has been placed on wage 
surveys as a basis for review and adjustment 
of pay levels, both in government and in 
industry. The techniques applicable to such 
surveys have been well developed for the 
more common classes of lower ranking jobs, 
particularly at starting levels where com- 
parison is easiest. 

The wage surveys have shown sharp vari- 
ations among different localities, some of 
which are readily identifiable as regional in 
character. These data, substantiated by sta- 
tistics on regional differences in cost of liv- 
ing, have received common acceptance in 
the establishment of pay levels appropriate 
to the locality or region. 

For occupations where comparative data 
are not readily available and for jobs at ad- 
vanced levels where it is impractical to 
establish a sufficiently accurate basis for com- 
parison, the most common approach is to 
apply differentials to the established pay 
levels for those jobs that can be based upon 
the local wage data. Such differentials are 
determined either through a point-rating 
plan of evaluation or by judgments based 
upon similar considerations. 

A disconcerting factor in the question of 
appropriate pay levels is the necessity for 
recognizing different employment market 
areas in different occupations. Market areas 
in some occupations are highly localized. 
For other occupations these markets have 
a greater spread that may be state-wide or 
regional. Still others have expanded to the 
point where they may be regarded as nation- 
wide. Increasing mobility of the population, 
particularly among professional and semi- 
professional people, is contributing to wider 
and wider employment market areas. Short- 
ages in the supply of many of the profes- 
sional skills underlie both the mobility and 
the spreading of employment market areas. 
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Survey Uncovers Deviations in Pay Rates 


In connection with a recent review of 
pay levels in the service of the State of 
Maine, J. L. Jacobs & Company conducted 
a special study to evaluate the extent to 
which the pay levels for professional per- 
sonnel indicate the existence of a broad em- 
ployment market area for such personnel. 

As a basis for this study, questionnaires 
were sent to all states with central personnel 
agencies and to the merit system councils in 
most of the other states. Replies were re- 
ceived from thirty-three states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which comprised an ade- 
quate sampling of geographic and economic 
areas. Although some of the data proved to 
be unsuitable for statistical treatment, there 
were sound data on beginning levels in 
various professions and semi-professional or 
technical occupations and on other non- 
professional classes selected as benchmarks 
to measure the comparative levels of pay in 
the strictly local employment market areas. 

Analysis of the pay levels for the classes 
drawn from the local employment markets 
was made by averaging, for the several 
classes in this category in each of the states, 
the percentage deviations from the median 
of the rates for all the states. The range of 
the state averages of these deviations was 
from minus 18 per cent in Georgia to plus 
42 per cent in California. The quartiles were 
minus 8 per cent and plus 13 per cent, 
which is an average deviation of 10% per 
cent. 

When the states are placed into three 
equal groups, representing the low-pay 
states, the average-pay states, and the high- 
pay states, the median of the rates in the 
low-pay states is 10 per cent below the 
median of the average states and the median 
of the high-pay states is 14 per cent above 
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that of the average states. The median for 
the average-pay states is the same as the 
median for all the states. 

The analysis of the professional pay levels 
was concentrated on the entrance levels for 
trained but inexperienced employees in 27 
occupations. Using the groupings of states 
based on their local employment pay levels, 
it was found that the range of the pay devia- 
tions in the professional and technical oc- 
cupations, taken as a whole, is much nar- 
rower than that of the benchmark classes 
with localized employment markets. For the 
professional and technical occupations, the 
median of rates in the low-pay states was 
only 3 per cent below the median for all the 
states. The median for the average-pay states 
was only 1 per cent below the all-state 
median. The median for the high-pay states 
was 8 per cent above the all-state median. 

The very small 2 per cent difference in 
the medians for the low-pay states and the 
average-pay states on these professional and 
technical jobs, as compared with the 10 
per cent difference in the medians of local 
employment pay rates, clearly indicates that 
local employment pay levels have little in- 
fluence on the professional and technical 
pay rates in these cases. 


Effects of Interstate Competition 


The data for the high-pay states are sub- 
ject to varying interpretations. One conclu- 
sion that might be drawn is that these states 
deliberately set their rates above those of 
most other states to assure an adequate 
supply of trained personnel. It also seems 
probable that they have assumed a necessity 
for proportionately high pay rates because 
of the high rates in occupations whose em- 
ployment market area is local. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing is that competition among the 
states for college graduates and other tech- 
nically trained personnel is strong enough to 
set up a common market value on a nation- 
wide basis. The states with low pay rates 
for employees secured from the local em- 
ployment market area have been forced to 
raise the levels for professional and technical 
personnel in order to compete for them in 
the broader employment market. This has 


practically wiped out the regional and other 
area differentials among the majority of the 
states in these categories of employment. 

These influences have not, however, af- 
fected the rates of the high-pay states to the 
same degree, although the average and low- 
pay states have pulled up to levels that leave 
the high-pay states with a much smaller dif- 
ferential for these classes than for the classes 
drawn entirely from local employment mar- 
kets. 

All of the states replying to the question- 
naire indicated that at least some of the pro- 
fessional and technical classes are open to 
non-residents or can be opened to them if 
there are insufficient local applicants. Ten 
states and the District of Columbia—one- 
third of the sample—indicated that all of 
the beginning level professional and tech- 
nical classes on which they reported are 
open to non-residents. Several other states 
indicated only a few exceptions to this rule. 

In view of the strong historical precedent 
for local residence requirements in state 
employment, the opening of jobs to non- 
residents is itself a clear indication of inter- 
State competition for employees in these 
classes. 


Occupational Differences in Competition 


It is clear that interstate competition has 
strongly influenced professional and tech- 
nical pay levels and has sharply decreased 
the differentials paid among the different 
states. As applied to individual occupations, 
it can be concluded that the extent to which 
the differentials have narrowed is a measure 
of the effect of interstate competition on that 
particular occupation. 

Based upon this assumption, the data for 
the several occupations reviewed have been 
arranged in Table I in the order of the 
average of the deviation of the quartiles 
from the median. The narrow deviations 
represent a strong degree of conformity to a 
common pay level, which indicates a broad, 
nation-wide employment market. 

This evidence can be tested by known 
facts with respect to two occupations at op- 
posite ends of the scale. Any employer 
seeking engineering graduates is aware of 
the broad competition for engineering stu- 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF STATE HIRING SALARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL AT THE BEGINNING PROFESSIONAL LEVEL" 








Per Cent Deviation 








Monthly Hiring Rates from Median 
States First Third First Third 

Occupation Reported Lowest Quartile Median Quartile Highest Quartile Quartile 
Forester 15 $325 $379 $386 $397 $436 —2 + 3 
Civil Engineer 26 334 425 442 452 530 — 4 +2 
Sanitary Engineer 25 350 420 445 451 530 — 6 +1 
Biologist 22 308 360 376 385 428 — 4 + 3 
Dental Hygienist” Z2 248 273 292 300 350 — 6 + 3 
Nursing School 

Instructor 8 325 338 345 378 416 —2 +9 
Mechanical Engineer 9 365 408 437 453 530 —7 + 4 
Agriculturist 13 310 341 360 384 468 — 5 + 7 
Social Worker 25 255 296 312 338 395 — 5 + 8 
Medical Technologist” 21 260 300 320 342 458 — 6 +7 
Veterinarian(DVM) 23 333 460 490 526 698 — 6 +7 
Entomologist 16 278 355 380 405 428 — 4 +10 
Psychologist (MA) 17 350 375 390 428 461 —4 +10 
Bacteriologist 24 280 326 361 377 416 —10 + 4 
Nurse (RN) 30 250 2735 292 316 395 — 6 + 8 
Occupational 

Therapist 24 275 320 352 371 436 —9 + 5 
Personnel Technician 20 300 344 360 384 458 —7 +7 
Planner (MS or MA) 9 432 445 487 516 570 —9 + 6 
Accountant 27 278 320 345 375 436 —7 +9 
Statistician 30 275 315 344 370 458 8 + 8 
Psychiatric Social 

Worker (MS) 20 325 360 385 416 500 — 8 + 8 
Dentist (DDS) 26 460 565 635 675 821 —1l1 + 6 
Sanitarian 25 256 315 344 370 450 —9 + 8 
Chemist 29 278 325 362 393 436 —10 +9 
School Teacher 18 265 335 346 400 481 — 3 +16 
Pharmacist 

(Registered ) 21 325 364 420 450 676 —13 +7 
Attorney (LLB) 18 362 420 445 520 730 — 6 +17 
Overall average of benchmark classes with local employment markets............. — 8 +13 





*® BA or BS, except as noted. oy ’ 
b Sub-professional occupations requiring certificates. 


dents graduating from college. This is re- 
flected in small first and third quartile devia- 
tions from the median of minus 4 per cent 
and plus 2 per cent, respectively, or an 
average deviation of 3 per cent. 

The small deviations for engineers are 
in dramatic contrast to the wide deviations 
in attorney’s pay rates, which are minus 6 
per cent and plus 17 per cent for the first 
and third quartiles, respectively, or an aver- 
age deviation of 11% per cent. Attorneys 
are far less mobile than individuals in some 
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of the other occupations. It is well known 
that attorneys are seldom, if ever, appointed 
to state jobs without being local residents. 
Often there is also a political requirement. 
In such a situation, no one would expect any 
except local considerations to affect the pay 
level. This is confirmed in the analysis by 
the fact that the average deviation from the 
median is even greater for the attorneys 
than it is for the classes drawn from the 
non-professional, local employment market. 

The small average deviation for engineers’ 
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pay reflects the effect of a nation-wide em- 
ployment market, and the large average de- 
viation for attorneys reflects the dominant 
local influence on their pay levels. This is 
proof of the thesis that the average devia- 
tion is some measure of the breadth of the 
employment market. To the extent that this 
thesis is valid, the arrangement of occupa- 
tions in the table is in the order of decreas- 
ing breadth of their respective employment 
markets. 


Pay Levels for Various Occupations 


The actual rates shown in Table I give 
a measure of the differentials to be found 
among various occupations. In general, the 
rates are for positions requiring a college 
degree or qualifying certificate, except as 
noted in the table. 

There is one weakness, however, in these 
data for direct use in determining appro- 
priate wage levels for some of the occupa- 
tions. Most of the states allow the substitu- 
tion of experience for formal education. In 
the cases of accountant, statistician, or other 
occupations where the title has not attained 
a strong measure of restriction to profes- 
sional use, such substitution may be com- 
mon in many of the states. 

Although the pay rates used are those 
that apply to classes of employment which a 
college graduate may enter without ex- 
perience, the data did not disclose the extent 
to which positions in these classes are filled 
by substitution of experience for education. 


Summary of Conclusions 


The study revealed that the hiring rates 
of different states for trained but inexperi- 
enced professional and technical personnel 
fall into a much narrower range than the 
pay rates for classes of employees drawn 
entirely from local employment markets. 
This reflects the influence of interstate com- 
petition for and the mobility of trained pro- 
fessional and technical personnel. 

To meet this competition, the states with 
comparatively low pay ievels for employees 
taken from the local employment markets 
have been forced by circumstances to raise 
their pay rates for professional and tech- 
nical personnel. Now there is very little dif- 
ference between the professional and tech- 
nical pay rates in the low pay states and in 
those that have average pay levels for their 
local employment. The states that have high 
pay levels for local employment still main- 
tain a substantial differential over the other 
states in their professional and technical 
employment, but not as much of a differen- 
tial as for local market employment. 

In individual occupations the average de- 
viations of the quartile rates from the me- 
dians for all the states can be taken as a 
measure of the extent to which these rates 
have been affected by interstate competition. 
Where the average deviation is small, the 
competition is in a broad market. Where the 
average deviation is large, interstate com- 
petition is not much of a factor and rates 
can be set on a local basis. 


If You Would Have Better Bobbies . . . 


The need in Britain’s police services is to attract more men, and to ensure 
that recruits are of the high quality that has always given British policemen 
a special and dignified status in the community at large. The case for in- 
creases in pay at or above the level now recommended is overwhelming; but 
the public service should get into the habit of adjusting pay rates more flexi- 
bly in accord with obvious market needs, and get out of the habit of enslave- 
ment to rigid formulae laid down by commissions whose reports very quickly 
become out of date.—From “Notes of the Week,” The Economist, November 


26, 1960. 





Lew Fay 





A Manpower Utilization Quiz 





What changes would you make in this procedure to 
improve it and also get maximum results at less 
cost to Utopia City? 





AS AN EXPERIMENT, the following “quiz” 
was presented at a recent meeting of the 
author with his Personnel Advisory Council, 
a group composed of equal representation 
from employee organizations and manage- 
ment. Our presentation had some of the 
aspects of the problem-solving, take-it-your- 
self test often found in popular magazines. 
The underlying theme of our “case history” 
was proper manpower utilization in a hy- 
pothetical medical examination program in 
“Utopia City.” 

The reaction and participation of the 
group were just what we had hoped for. The 
experiment was well received and touched 
off some lively discussion. 

If you would like to try your hand at 
guessing what’s wrong with “Utopia City’s” 
procedure, read on! Then check the “Solu- 
tion” at the end of the article. 


A Medical Examination Program 

The Civil Service Commission of Utopia 
City, population 1,000,000, requires success- 
ful passage of a medical examination as a 
prerequisite to appointment to a position 
with the city. The Commission also requires 
periodic re-examination of the city’s 10,000 
permanent employees. These examinations 
are scheduled on a regular cycle of one, two, 
or three years, depending upon the type of 
work done by the employee. 

The medical examination is given by a 
special unit established exclusiveiy for that 
purpose. The staffing of this unit and annual 
salaries for the staff are as follows: 


2 Examining Physicians. . .$14,400 each 
2 Registered Nurses...... 5,400 each 
i-Junior Typist. . ........ 3,300 each 


During the current year, 5,500 examina- 
tions were completed; 4,000 of these were of 
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applicants for city positions and 1,500 were 
present city employees. In order to maintain 
the proper cycle of examinations of em- 
ployees, it is necessary to increase the 
number of examinations by approximately 
2,000 per year. Because of depressed eco- 
nomic conditions in the city, it is anticipated 
that no additional funds will be made avail- 
able to the department. 


Present Procedure 

The procedure in conducting the examina- 
tion in the medical examining unit is as 
follows: 

Applicants and employees are notified by 
the department certification unit of their 
appointments with the Examining Physician. 
The certification unit provides the medical 
examining unit with a list of appointments 
scheduled daily. 

As individuals arrive for their scheduled 
appointments, they are greeted by the Junior 
Typist who types each name, address, and 
other identifying data, on a combination 
medical history and examination report 
form. The individual then answers the ques- 
tions on the medical history part of the 
form. 

Following this, (1) one of the nurses 
weighs and measures the person and assigns 
him to an examination room. (2) The Ex- 
amining Physician then conducts the physi- 
cal examination which requires 40 minutes 
per person examined. This time is broken 
down as follows (these time allowances are 
considered reasonable for the functions in- 
dicated): 


Reviewing and annotating the 
examinee’s medical history... 10 min. 

Conducting near and distant 
vision eye chart tests and a 
simple audiometer test...... 
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Routine examination of head, 
chest, abdomen, pelvis, and 


Is osc eeen sees 15 min. 
Taking blood and urine samples. 5 min. 
Recording findings........... 5 min. 


(3) The reports are then handed to the nurse 
who types the final report for the doctor’s 
signature and forwarding to the certification 
unit. 


The Question 


What shifting of duties under Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 above would result in a better use of 
manpower, reduce the total manpower re- 
quirements, and permit the handling of the 
workload? 


Solution 

1. Weighing and measuring should be 
done by the typist instead of a registered 
nurse. 

2. Vision and audiometer tests, and the 
taking of blood and urine samples, should 
be done by a registered nurse rather than a 
physician. 

3. Typist should type reports instead of a 
registered nurse. 


If these changes are made, the examining 
time for each physician for each person will 
be reduced from 40 minutes to 30 minutes, 
one registered nurse can be replaced by a 
junior typist, and the objective of increasing 
the number of medical examinations by 
2,000 per year can be accomplished, without 
additional cost. 





Do Unto the Government Service .. . 


I have watched with a great deal of interest and considerable dismay the 
proliferation of books and articles on those classic experiments conducted 
at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company from 1927 to 
1932. No one can deny the impact these studies have had on the field of 
management. As one with a considerable background of training in science, 
however, I am astonished at what has happened to the findings at Haw- 
thorne. In a nutshell, the researchers there rediscovered a principle enun- 
ciated over 1900 years ago by Jesus Christ and generally known to children 
as well as the rest of us as the Golden Rule. What the “experts” have 
done with these experimental findings is to wear them to shreds. What they 
should have been doing is to have attempted their duplication or reproduc- 
tion to ascertain by experiment or any other means the validity of the con- 
clusions. Following this, they might well have addressed themselves to the 
universal application of such principles in the government service. What they 
have done instead is merely to argue over all the possible interpretations of 
results—which is certainly the most unscientific thing they could have done. 
—wWilliam R. Van Dersal, “Some Problems in Supervision in the Federal 
Government,” paper presented at the Regional Personnel Management Con- 
ference, May, 1960. Visitor, June, 1960. 


What Happened to October, 
1959? 


See page 203 
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eager QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“What are the tangible earmarks of being a ‘professional’ in the pub- 
lic personnel field and how can they be evaluated?” 


Says DAVID M. WILKISON .. . 
Administrative Assistant, Metropolitan 
Dade County Public Works Department, 
Miami 


Whatever the intrinsic qualities of any 
given sort of work which contribute to its 
establishment as a bona fide profession, its 
status is not assured until those outside the 
field consider it to be a profession. The field 
of personnel administration does not seem 
to enjoy this esteem. 

In order that one may bask in the glory 
of membership in a recognized profession, 
there are several specific criteria which ap- 
parently must be met. Perhaps the basic 
one is that of an academic preparation 
identified closely with the profession. Psy- 
chology currently occupies this role, al- 
though its relevance may be debatable. 

Unlike such recognized professions as 
law, public accountancy, and medicine, the 
college degrees considered applicable for 
personnel work are varied. The field is 
looked upon as fair game by many an un- 
certain social science and humanities gradu- 
ate, who see it as respectable administrative 
work that can be handled by anyone who 
“likes people.” And who can say they’re 
wrong? 

Public personnel work could be more 
strongly identified as part of a broader pro- 
fession of public administration, conceiv- 
ably, if it were pushed as such in the many 
universities granting degrees in public and 
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business administration. Until personnel 
work requires a more definite academic 
background, its stature as a profession will 
not be impressive. 

Another obvious aspect of professionalism 
is certification, licensing, or a strong pro- 
fessional association. Acknowledged profes- 
sions all seem to have a restrictive certifica- 
tion which enhances their stature, controls 
the practice, and is an assurance of compe- 
tence. 

In the governmental field, the city man- 
agers are possessed of an association which 
is one of the primary sources of job infor- 
mation and advancement in their field. With 
a relatively small number of practitioners, 
and a high rate of movement by the mem- 
bers, the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has become a strong impetus to 
professionalization. 

Our own Public Personnel Association is 
unable to exert the same cohesive influence 
for at least one reason: success in public 
personnel work is typically achieved by ad- 
vancement and responsibility within a single 
agency. Being incorporated in the merit 
systems they administer, personnel positions 
are not usually recruited for from outside, 
which reduces the job-clearinghouse service 
of the Association. 

An unfortunate attribute of the status of 
a profession is the compensation which the 
members merit. Compared to the recognized 
professions, that of personnel administration 
commands very modest wages. Whether in- 
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creased earning power is a result of pro- 
fessionalization or whether it is a causal 
factor toward greater professionalization is 
not certain, but there appears to be a defi- 
nite relationship between the two. 

Our work may require the skill of a physi- 
cian, the knowledge of a lawyer, and the 
dedication of a clergyman, but unless these 
practical requirements can be obviated, it 
will continue to fall short of being an ac- 
knowledged profession. 


Says LILLIAN D. LONG... 


Director, Professional Examination Serv- 
ice, New York City 


For a very long time there were just three 
learned professions—theology, law, and 
medicine, each of them ancient and revered. 
We view them now, rich in an accumulation 
of thousands of years of wisdom and re- 
spect, and it is a temptation to judge the 
infant efforts of young imitators by the 
mature achievements of their models. In 
such a comparison, the dignity and prestige 
of these three professions tend to make 
young vocational aspirants to professional- 
ization appear a shade presumptuous, a 
shade eager. Too anxious a desire to acquire 
outward and visible signs bespeaks too great 
indifference to the inward and _ spiritual 
grace that endows these signs with meaning. 

Can a group of people, in fact, seek to 
develop a profession? Does not a profession 
grow from inward necessity? Isn’t a profes- 
sion a response to a human need, to the 
discovery and arrangement of knowledge? 
Can a profession be brought into existence 
by intention any more than happiness can 
be achieved by pursuit? Does not asking the 
question, “Is the field of public personnel 
administration sufficiently mature to be con- 
sidered a ‘profession’?”, reveal the answer? 
The situation is analogous to asking whether 
the water is deep. If you have to ask, it’s 
too deep. 

I cannot brush away these and other 
doubts that I have had as I have thought 
about the question that has been posed. But 
I conclude that a part of my difficulty comes 
from comparing an infant with an adult. 
Medicine, law, and theology started young, 
too, and perhaps no less humbly. We may 


be repeating their histories, but because of 
the examples they have set, it may be pos- 
sible to compress our recapitulation into a 
far briefer period of time. 

It must be acknowledged of the learned 
professions that so well have their members 
behaved (in general) and so great have been 
their rewards (both taxable and non-taxable) 
that it is not only public personnel adminis- 
tration that seeks to achieve professional 
status; the fact is, that there is scarcely an 
occupation that does not share this aspira- 
tion. Medicine, law, and theology have set 
the standard and we measure ourselves 
against them. 

Many lists of the distinguishing character- 
istics of a profession are available (cf., e.g., 
William J. Goode, “Encroachment, Charla- 
tanism, and the Emerging Profession: Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Medicine,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, December, 1960). 
These include, among other attributes, serv- 
ice orientation, the existence of a systematic 
body of abstract knowledge, community 
sanction, a regulative code of ethics, a pro- 
fessional culture, the setting of standards of 
training and education by the profession, 
social and economic gains, freedom from 
lay evaluation and control, and, interest- 
ingly, a degree of satisfaction on the part 
of the members of the profession with their 
chosen work, so that they “do not care to 
leave it.” Every person reading such a list 
will have his own opinion as to the relative 
importance of the various characteristics, 
and, in all probability, public personnel ad- 
ministrators would differ widely in rating 
their field on these traits. 

In my view, the greatest shortcoming of 
public personnel administration exists with 
respect to the trait that is the most basic 
requirement of a profession—namely, the 
existence of a systematic body of abstract 
knowledge. The literature abounds in de- 
scriptions of the practices of public person- 
nel administration but this does not satisfy 
the criterion. 

For the most part, the basic knowledge 
underlying these practices, insofar as it 
exists, derives from other professions or 
sciences—psychology, for example, or so- 
ciology. The remedy for this deficiency is 
to be sought in an increased orientation 





toward research in public personnel admin- 
istration—specifically experimental research 
that seeks the underlying factors in the 
problems with which public personnel ad- 
ministration deals and that evaluates objec- 
tively the methods it uses. 

Whether public personnel administration 
is a profession, however, is of less impor- 
tance than whether public personnel admin- 
istrators conduct themselves professionally. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
professions is to have set a pattern of con- 
duct that has become a prototype. To the 
extent that public personnel administration 
can elevate its standards of training and 
practice, can strengthen its service to the 
public, can support an organization that 
represents its interests effectively, enhances 
the reputation of its members and increases 
the value of their work, to that extent public 
personnel administration will possess pro- 
fessional qualities. 

The Public Personnel Association pro- 
vides leadership toward all of these goals. 
The level of aspiration of its members is 
high, and professional behavior may precede 
membership in a profession. Francis Bacon, 
commenting on the relationship of a man 
to his profession, provides a directive to- 
ward professionalization. “I hold every man 
a debtor to his profession; from the which 
as men of course do seek to receive coun- 
tenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, 
to be a help and ornament thereunto.” From 
such a reciprocal relationship a profession 
of public personnel administration can 
evolve. 


Says LOUIS J. KROEGER... 
Member, California State Personnel 
Board, and Executive Vice President, 
Griffenhagen-Kroeger, Inc., San Francisco 


In one connotation, a “professional” is a 
skilled practitioner in a given field, as dis- 
tinguished from the amateur. In that sense 
a paid ball player is a professional, but his 
sport is not a profession. In the other con- 
notation, a “professional” is a member of a 
recognized profession. 

In my opinion, public personnel adminis- 
tration cannot be said to be a profession in 
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the same sense that medicine or law or 
engineering are so recognized. Our col- 
leagues range from the commissioners and 
administrators concerned with broad policy 
and management, who do not necessarily 
have training or prior experience, through 
the administrators who have advanced from 
the technical ranks; and on to the specialists, 
some of whom are expert in techniques, 
while others specialize mainly in the inter- 
pretation and application of rules and pro- 
cedures. 

Moreover, there is little really fundamen- 
tal to distinguish personnel administration 
in the public service from that in the busi- 
ness world. Both deal with the human ele- 
ments involved in producing a result, 
whether the result is a public service or the 
making or sale of a product. Both have their 
administrative and procedural aspects. They 
differ in emphasis, because public personnel 
administration relies less on bargaining and 
more on law, but that difference has been 
narrowing—from both sides—and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Whether we consider the entire personnel 
field or just that of the public service, we 
lack many of the accepted earmarks of a 
standard profession. We lack a standard 
methcdology, we lack a universal terminol- 
ogy, and we lack widely accepted basic 
principles and practices. We do not have a 
single organization acknowledged as the 
representative of the group. We do not have 
an accepted statement of ethical stand- 
ards. We do not even have a proper noun 
to name our calling. 

In time we may attain the professional 
standing these criteria suggest, but this is a 
goal to be reached gradually by the finding 
of a greater community of interest among 
those in the field. It cannot be attained by 
the declaration of some of us that we are 
now a profession. 

By that I do not suggest that public per- 
sonnel administration should not establish 
some criteria and marks of professional rec- 
ognition for those who are skilled in the 
field. This means defining the content of an 
acceptable modern personnel program, the 
training or preparation necessary to partici- 
pate in that program with technical or ad- 
ministrative effectiveness, and the ethical 
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standards which distinguish an effective pro- 
gram from one which merely bears the 
name. 

It should be a phased operation, with first 
recognition given to positions calling for 
specific techniques, for which the required 
training and experience is clear cut. The 
next most logical step would be to recognize 
those having more generalized technical and 
administrative responsibility. The third step 
would include the professional administra- 
tor. Before that point is reached, however, 
we should all consider whether the profes- 
sional administrator is a professional in per- 
sonnel or in administration. 

I hope no one regards all this as the fore- 
runner of governmental registration or li- 
censing. It would be unwise, therefore, to 
couple plans for professional recognition 
with a “grandfather clause” automatically 
qualifying those who have occupied posi- 
tions in the field without necessarily having 
demonstrated the attainments we wish to 
recognize. 

The immediate value of recognized pro- 
fessional standing should be to establish the 
practitioner’s pride in his calling; and to 
establish norms and evidences of conform- 
ing to them by which the individual can be 
adjudged qualified for a specialized position. 

There should be an even greater benefit 
to the public. Professional recognition, I 
would hope, would require that a practi- 
tioner shift his attention from the thwarting 
of spoilsmen by restrictions over to the fash- 
ioning of administrative and technical means 
to attract and hold public servants of out- 
standing quality. 


Says JAMES M. MITCHELL... 


Director, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


It seems to me that no one can seriously 
debate the desirability of increasing the re- 
quired qualifications and the standards of 
performance of public personnel adminis- 
trators and specialists. They are playing a 
more important role in our society than 
ever before in our history. All available 
evidence points to a continuation of this 
trend. They are having a marked effect 


on the quality of the public services upon 
which democracy depends. 

The question of whether personnel ad- 
ministrators should be called professional, 
however, raises another issue. The word 
professional is usually used to describe an 
activity that requires college graduation as 
a minimum for effective performance; a 
sizeable body of knowledge that can be 
taught only to people with college training; 
a code of ethics covering the behavior of 
its members; and a system of examinations 
administered by representatives of the pub- 
lic, for entrance into the practice of the 
profession. 

Serious questions can be raised as to 
whether the field of public personnel admin- 
istration qualifies on all these counts. The 
body of knowledge is growing and will con- 
tinue to grow as the social sciences come 
into their own, but it is clearly not as broad 
or as deep as that required in the established 
professions. There are ethical standards that 
should certainly be followed by every per- 
sonnel man, but there is nothing comparable 
to the doctor’s Hippocratic oath. 

On the average, a college trained person 
will do a better job than one not so trained, 
but it is possible to be an excellent personnel 
man without having ever gone to college. It 
would probably be in the public interest if 
all “personnel administrators” had to be 
licensed before they could practice their 
activity, but I do not think anyone would 
seriously claim at this time that a licensing 
system would be feasible in Canada or the 
United States. 

In approaching the problem of securing 
higher standards in the public personnel 
field, every effort should be made to avoid 
the mistake that at least one other “profes- 
sion” has made—namely, claiming that we 
are a profession because we say we are. This 
is laughable, in a sense, but it has serious 
consequences in terms of the true progress 
of a developing field. 

If one is required to establish “profes- 
sional standards,” it would be far better for 
the membership organization to (1) recom- 
mend high but reasonable qualification 
standards that can be used in job specifica- 
tions to be adopted by public jurisdictions 
for personnel people, (2) establish a high 





quality for the conferences and publications 
in the field, and (3) give real recognition 
through as many devices as possible for 
good work done in personnel administration. 

It should also be kept in mind that there 
are substantial disadvantages to the “pro- 
fessional training” required by the older 
professions. Many people, both in and out- 
side of the professions, are beginning to be 
aware of these. An early decision is required 
in the universities for a major in the field, 
and very few electives are possible there- 
after. This, in turn, means that these stu- 
dents are not getting the broad background 
in the arts, humanities, and sciences that is 
so badly needed on the part of our leader- 
ship today. 

Narrow professional training results in a 
lack of flexibility that handicaps rather than 
aids excellent performance in later years. 
Thoughtful people in the “professions” are 
beginning to press for less specialization 
rather than more, and therefore less “pro- 
fessionalization” in their training. 

As one considers this problem, the basic 
values in a democratic society must be con- 
sidered. Should we think primarily in terms 
of greater recognition and higher pay as 
our goals in the personnel field? I am con- 
fident that most personnel people would 
reply with an unqualified “No.” Or should 
we think primarily in terms of better per- 
formance on the part of personnel adminis- 
trators and technicians? I am certain that 
most people in the personnel field would 
reply in the affirmative. 

Let us work for higher standards. Let us 
give recognition for work well done. Let us 
be intolerant of dishonesty, poor work, and 
lack of devotion to the merit system. But 
above all, let us place at the top of our 
scale of values the public interest. 


Says C. R. PATTERSON ... 
Director of Operations, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada, Ottawa 


Is today’s public personnel man the “pivot 
man” to whom management and man alike 
turn because of his demonstrated knowl- 
edge, his capacities—including the capacity 
for human understanding—his objectivity 
and resistance to unwonted pressures, and 
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his willingness to go the extra mile in the 
service of the state? Or is he the purveyor 
of the regulation and the administrative pro- 
cedure, the watchdog of jealously guarded 
personnel privileges, the dogmatic arbiter of 
classification and selection? 

If he is the former, he is approaching the 
realm of professionalism. The professional 
is generally regarded as an individual who, 
possessed of a fund of organized knowledge, 
is prepared to extend himself beyond the 
demands of normal callings—first for the 
benefit of mankind, and only incidentally for 
self-gain. 

There are obvious characteristics which 
mark the professional, and these must be 
evaluated in the individual who is being con- 
sidered for appointment to or promotion 
within a professional field. The greatest 
danger in trying so to do, however, is the 
temptation to play the “father image” lead- 
ing to failure to fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the characteristics of the potential 
public personnel “professional.” 

Knowledge is a prerequisite of profes- 
sional activity, but it cannot be assessed 
within narrow limits. The skilled factory 
foreman may make as great a contribution 
in the trades areas as will the test technician 
fresh from the department of psychology, as 
each meshes his skills with the problems and 
procedures of the personnel task. Neverthe- 
less, at some stage of development both 
will be required to have attained a degree 
of sophistication in the overall philosophy 
and practice of personnel administration or 
fail to achieve a professional standard of 
performance. 

Even greater than the need for knowledge 
in the professional is the thirst for knowl- 
edge. Beware of the man who does not read 
and of the man who has a severely restricted 
range of interests, for neither can offer the 
background needed to develop the required 
insights for productive, forward-looking per- 
sonnel action. 

Reading and a wide range of interests 
are both necessary factors that depend 
highly upon capacity—the intellectual depth 
required to foster analytical acuity, breadth 
of concept, balance of judgment, and ap- 
preciation of quality. From this capacity 
should spring that life force of every pro- 
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fessional: creativity—the overwhelming de- 
sire to modify, to change, to develop, to 
invent, but, above all, to improve the tools, 
techniques, and processes with and by which 
the job is done. 

Capacity itself can be modified and indeed 
rendered either highly effective or profes- 
sionally useless by the tenets of the indi- 
vidual. The professional maintains socially 
desirable standards of behaviour, has an 
abiding respect for the dignity of man, a 
faith in man’s potential, and a desire to 
assist it to its greatest fulfilment. Cynicism, 
lack of interest, impatience with and intol- 
erance of humanity are not only factors to 
discover and avoid but, if necessary, to re- 
move from the personnel role in administra- 
tion, along with the individual concerned. 

Citizenship has been called a sine qua non 
of professionalism. However, it must not be 
judged only in terms of community activity 
and other public demonstrations of good will 
and fellowship. Much good citizenship— 
sometimes more authentic citizenship—is 
shown quietly in the work area through a 
multitude of situations where stresses are 


Resting On One’s Morals . . . 


eased by a modest, unobtrusive helping 
hand. 

Presuming that people with these qualifi- 
cations are discovered, it is then the respon- 
sibility of the present “professional” to cre- 
ate opportunities for these people and in 
turn fulfil themselves professionally. Pro- 
grams must be forward looking and clearly 
defined. The individual’s task must be de- 
lineated clearly. Adequate opportunity for 
the use of skills and imagination must be 
provided, and finally, every opportunity 
should be taken to encourage participation 
in professional groups, whether within the 
organization or outside; and if outside, at 
the local, national, and international levels. 
Library and research facilities must be made 
available and guidance should be readily 
provided by the personnel program leaders. 

This could lead to the evolution of the 
“professional” in the public personnel field. 
However, no matter what name we may 
choose for our occupation or calling, it will 
be the public judgment of our capacity and 
effectiveness that shall, in the final instance, 
label us “professional” or otherwise. 


For an executive, the chief crises are moral. Since his job is so rarely 
impérsonal, his principal problems are what he does about people. He may 
have started out as a master craftsman, teacher, or production expert, but 
as an executive he is daily putting into action plans for people to carry out, 
which will in turn affect other people. The criteria that guide his actions—his 
morals, in short—are therefore the most important features of his term of 
service as an executive. He is continuously on the radarscope of public 
judgment.—Louis William Norris in “Moral Hazards of an Executive,” 
Harvard Business Review, September-October, 1960. 
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Presidential Transitions. By Laurin L. Henry. 
The Brookings Institution, 1775 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1960. xviii, 775 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 


LYNTON K. CALDWELL 


Director, Institute of Training 
for Public Service 
Indiana University 


This substantial volume describes four 
twentieth-century change-overs in party con- 
trol of the American presidency. Under the 
leadership of Paul T. David and George A. 
Graham, the book is seventh of a series 
concerning the electoral and governing proc- 
esses published by The Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

Divided into six parts, the first states the 
problems created by presidential transitions 
and outlines the author’s approach to their 
study. Parts Two through Five describe the 
Taft-Wilson transition of 1912-13, the Wil- 
son-Harding transition of 1920-21, the 
Hoover-Roosevelt transition of 1932-33, 
and the Truman-Eisenhower transition of 
1952-53. 

The author has selected these examples, 
characterized by change of party control, 
“ . . because they seem to raise the sharp- 
est problems of leadership, continuity, and 
institutional adjustment.” These are, there- 
fore, the transitions that most clearly affect 
the people and practices which combine to 
form the federal civil service. In Part Six 
the author analyzes the problems of transi- 
tion revealed in the preceding chapters of 
the book and advances some suggestions for 
easing presidential transitions in the future. 

Presidential Transitions is essentially a 
descriptive study and, although it contains 
some analysis of the problems and prospects 
of presidential change-over, does not de- 
velop a theory or propose a philosophy of 
governmental change. This is not to suggest 
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that the book should have been concerned 
with broader theoretical and constitutional 
considerations. It is enough that the author 
has accomplished his stated objective and 
produced a solid historical account of the 
most significant presidential transitions in 
the twentieth century prior to the present 
time. 

Although Presidential Transitions is not a 
philosophic book, it nevertheless provides 
substance for some philosophic considera- 
tions concerning the relationship between 
the political processes and the public bu- 
reaucracy. The political change-overs that 
produced the presidential transitions de- 
scribed in this book were manifestations of 
trends in American society that also pro- 
duced the expanding federal bureacracy, the 
“merit system” of public employment, and 
professionalized public personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Trends that reshape political parties and 
ideologies and change the character of gov- 
ernment are of particular interest to the 
social historian. The politician, the public 
administrator, and public office holder must 
somehow cope with the immediate events 
and personalities that are the substance of 
these trends; and, as social forces are seldom 
altogether consistent one with another, the 
persons involved in situations of change and 
tension must make the best adjustment they 
can amidst “the conditions that prevail.” 
To the public personnel officer, the impact 
of immediate events must be a first concern, 
particularly when these events give rise to 
conflicting changes in social values, goals, 
and methods that in a significant degree 
affect the environment of government em- 
ployment. 

For the public personnel officer, a change 
of government or of administrative com- 
mand is one of the events that reshapes his 
working environment and hence heightens 
organizational tensions; for the federal per- 
sonnel officer, a presidential transition is a 
change of this order. It is inevitable that in 
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a governmental system structured around 
the central figure of the President as chief 
of state and holder of the executive power, a 
change of incumbents in the presidential 
office inevitably entails change in the en- 
vironment of personnel administration. 

This change may be massive, as it has 
been on several occasions in United States 
history. It may be relatively minor. In some 
measure every presidential transition always 
brings problems of personnel administration 
at the highest levels of government and 
frequently extends down into the administra- 
tive structure. 

A change of command at the apex of the 
administrative hierarchy of government 
heightens tensions throughout the structure. 
If the change is massive and far reaching, 
the tensions induced may exceed those re- 
quired for administrative vitality and may 
create rigidity and blocking within the op- 
erations of the administrative system. Where 
periodic elections make political change a 
recurring phenomenon, a cyclical readjust- 
ment becomes necessary. Personnel admin- 
istration, if it is fully effective, must take 
this into account and plan within the limita- 
tions imposed by law, available resources, 
and uncertainty. 

But this assertion requires clarification in 
order to make sense. For example, what is 
the model or concept of the personnel sys- 
tem that must adjust to change if it is to be 
fully effective? Must it by law and practice 
be ready to accede fully to the wishes of 
every new administration? Must it be pre- 
posed to defend the stability and continuity 
of the public service by building defenses 
against political aggression? To what degree, 
where, and how must the system governing 
public employment provide for the changes 
implicit in a system of periodic elections 
and political change? 

The significance of Laurin Henry’s book 
to the student and practitioner of public 
personnel administration relates directly to 
these questions. The book does not, of 
course, attempt to answer them. By implica- 
tion it makes two points. The first, and I 
suppose generally accepted, point is that 
public personnel administration cannot be 
insulated from the changes of personalities 
and policies resulting from the normal op- 
eration of the American electoral system. 
Henry’s examination of four of the major 
transitions in the presidential office during 
the past half-century illustrates why the 
impact of change cannot and, to some ex- 
tent, should not be avoided. 
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The second point is that no generally ac- 
cepted theory or formula for adjusting the 
upper levels of the American federal per- 
sonnel system to the periodic transitions of 
presidential government has as yet become 
established. The Constitution of the United 
States provides neither for a personnel sys- 
tem nor for political party control. Because 
policy differences between the major politi- 
cal parties have in most respects been mat- 
ters of degree rather than direction, and 
because there have been many alternatives 
to public employment in the American econ- 
omy, the tensions induced by presidential 
changes have not been as great as would be 
expected if pronounced ideological differ- 
ences occurred. Nevertheless, the Hoover- 
to-Roosevelt and Truman-to-Eisenhower 
transitions proved sufficiently unsettling to 
the federal personnel system to provoke 
public concern and inquiry regarding the 
proper relationship between politics and the 
personnel system of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

“Political wisdom” hitherto has -resorted 
to ad hoc methods of modifying civil service 
organization or procedure in the interest of 
facilitating policy changes in government. 
Civil Service Schedule C of 1953 illustrates 
this approach. The Career Executives Pro- 
gram, recommended by the Second Hoover 
Commission, symbolizes the road not taken. 

It is, of course, apparent that the Career 
Executives Program or Senior Civil Service 
offers only a very partial answer to the prob- 
lem of simultaneously providing for con- 
tinuity, flexibility, and responsiveness in the 
staffing of public office. Nevertheless, even 
this partial measure has not been taken and 
no great interest in the effect of presidential 
transitions upon the public service is notice- 
able beyond those relatively small groups 
personally and directly affected or profes- 
sionally concerned. 

The ideal of “smooth” political change- 
over is probably cherished by a relatively 
small percentage of the population. The 
commercial communications media, strong 
partisans, and domestic and foreign ill- 
wishers to a government directed from 
Washington may well prefer dramatic transi- 
tions of purge and sabotage. But if the na- 
tional security becomes increasingly threat- 
ened and if national choice of action is 
narrowed by domestic pressures and inter- 
national events, the hazards of ad hoc presi- 
dential transitions may become too great to 
risk. 

Some tough-minded thinking about the 








practical alternatives available to assist the 
periodic national reconciliation of politics 
and personnel might well serve the public 
interest and promote a more serious con- 
sideration of the problem at the top policy 
forming levels of this republic than it has 
yet received. 


State Personnel Reorganization in Illinois. By 
Thomas Page. Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., 1961. x, 155 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by 


FREDERICK C. MOSHER 


Professor, Department of Political Science 
University of California, Berkeley 


Over the past half-century, and even 
longer, there has been abundant discussion 
concerning types of organization of personnel 
functions in public jurisdictions. Much of 
this argument has revolved about the basic 
choice between the semi-independent civil 
service commission and the “integrated” 
single personnel director. But it has usually 
recognized a variety of compromise posi- 
tions lying along a continuum somewhere 
in between the two poles. Unfortunately, 
most of our verbalizations have been on the 
level of theory and principle; there has been 
rather little in the way of solid study of the 
real effects of alternative modes of organiz- 
ing under conditions wherein comparative 
assessments can be made reliably. 

The means of conducting such studies are 
limited to three conceivable types. Labora- 
tory experiments under controlled conditions 
are probably unfeasible for the analysis of 
organizations of this scope. Cross-jurisdic- 
tional comparisons of different kinds of per- 
sonnel systems at different places would be 
useful but would always suffer the limita- 
tions of varying and uncontrolled conditions 
and forces. In some ways the third type of 
study—the case analysis, in which a jurisdic- 
tion has gone from one kind of organization 
to another—may prove the most valuable. 

Professor Page has, in his monograph 
about personnel reorganization in Illinois, 
made a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of personnel organization. His 
study, which is of the third type indicated 
above, comprises a recounting of what hap- 
pened in Illinois leading up to, and follow- 
ing, the establishment in 1957 of a single- 
headed Department of Personnel and an 
analysis in considerable depth of the forces, 
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the power relationships and adjustments, 
and the consequences insofar as they were 
visible in 1960. 

The author actively participated in the 
work leading to the reorganization and so 
could bring to bear an abundance of famil- 
iarity and understanding of the situation and 
the reorganization process. On the other 
hand, his writing demonstrates a highly dis- 
ciplined, even remarkable, objectivity. 

This work is a useful addition to the 
literature on at least two levels in addition 
to that of organizational theory. It contains 
a mine of information about the state gov- 
ernment of Illinois with particular reference 
to its personnel activities. Secondly, it is a 
comprehensive case description of a reor- 
ganization process, written with considerable 
sensitivity to the latent forces and effects 
behind the overt decisions and actions. 

In the best tradition of case-writing, the 
author scrupulously avoids normative judg- 
ments as to the goodness or badness of indi- 
vidual decisions and behaviors and about the 
results in general (although here and there 
it is a little difficult not to read between the 
lines). This may disappoint some who are 
in search of easy solutions. On the other 
hand, he makes and solidly supports his 
point that organization structure and the 
loci of legal powers are only an opening 
clue to the comprehension of where real 
power lies and what the bases for inter- 
personal and inter-organizational relation- 
ships are. 

Like others who have attempted case- 
analyses of this kind, Professor Page has 
had difficulty in the organization of his 
material. At the outset, he mentions three 
possible alternatives for his presentation: a 
straight narrative written in time sequence; 
an analysis of policy issues and the methods 
of handling them; and the treatment in 
depth of postulated factors of significance 
in the development of events. 

After considering the merits and demerits 
of each approach, the author decided that 
his study should be “essentially a compro- 
mise with all three of these methods.” This 
reviewer, at least, found the compromise an 
occasional roadblock to the reader; inter- 
rupted narratives, flashbacks, and little case- 
vignettes before the total picture had pro- 
vided a setting are sometimes disturbing. 

The text also suffers somewhat from an 
opaqueness of style in its analytical sections, 
particularly in its closing chapter of assess- 
ment. For example, on page 132, in analyz- 
ing the influences of formal and legal 
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changes, Professor Page describes the selec- 
tion and tenure of the personnel executive 
as being— 


. . . the least significant among the possible 
formal prescriptions in personnel organiza- 
tion. The code’s provision for appointment 
of the director by the governor was esti- 
mated by the legislative commission to be a 
probably informal consequence of the nec- 
essary relationship, whatever insulation by 
tenure or competitive qualification might 
have been formally attempted. 


The first sentence above seems most re- 
markable if it means what it seems to say; 
and the second, if I understand it correctly 
—and I may not—might have been stated 
a great deal more clearly. 

But, if Professor Page shows mild symp- 
toms of the “word-itis” malady so common 
among social scientists, he has made a 
significant step toward what should be a 
basic goal in social science study today: to 
develop understanding of social forces and 
phenomena from the realities of human be- 
havior in organizational settings. From this 
standpoint, this study is eminently worth- 
while. 


Scientists in Government. By Earl W. Lind- 
veit. Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey 
Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D. C., 1960. 
viii, 84 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by 


EDWARD MCCRENSKY 


Director, Civilian Personnel and 
Services Division 
Office of Naval Research 


The title, Scientists in Government, is 
provocative but it also raises expectations 
for the reader that may not be fulfilled. In 
this brief study, Dr. Lindveit devotes his 
attention primarily to the specimen of scien- 
tists as a massive and undifferentiated entity 
existing within the statutory-administrative 
culture of the federal government. The term 
Scientists signifies in the context the broad 
category of professionally trained techno- 
logical personnel. 

There is little here on the individual or 
qualitative character of the role of scientists 
in government. Neither does it propose or 
reflect an evaluative or interpretative philos- 
ophy on such basic questions as to the need 
for new approaches to the management of 
scientists, or to such matters as the appro- 
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priateness of the federal government’s role 
as the nation’s largest employer of scientists. 
Nor is any effort made to identify the emo- 
tional dynamics of government scientists in 
their adaptation to the federal bureaucracy 
in which they represent a relatively small but 
very articulate minority. 

Scientists are discussed, with apparent in- 
tent, as a large faceless mass, vaguely af- 
fected and directed by a governing body 
of laws, directives, and policies. The obvious 
limitations of space and area of the author’s 
investigations do not permit an extensive or 
penetrating treatment of this subject. 

The merit of this volume is more ap- 
parent when viewed as a convenient hand- 
book of summaries of major laws, regula- 
tions, and certain administrative incidents 
that have in some way determined the 
capacity of the federal government to or- 
ganize and maintain a scientific work force. 

The chapter entitled “Policy Formula- 
tion” furnishes information on the role of 
principal staff agencies and_ interdepart- 
mental committees existing in the. federal 
government as related to government science 
and scientists. The chapter on “Training and 
Recruitment” summarizes really too briefly 
some of the principal sources of scientific 
personnel and some obvious civil service 
problems in recruitment. 

“Environment for Scientific Research,” 
the most useful chapter, presents the major 
findings of attitude surveys made by the 
Department of the Army and the Commit- 
tee on Engineers and Scientists relating to 
employment of scientists in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The final chapters, “The Retention of 
Scientists” and “Summary and Conclusions,” 
provide additional statistical data gathered 
in Civil Service Commission studies and 
others. This information is interesting but 
not really too important, except to help the 
layman judge the relevance of some govern- 
mental personnel practices to the needs and 
the career goals of federal scientists. The 
final chapter also identifies several manage- 
ment areas which deserve continuing re- 
search and study. 

This book contributes little to the develop- 
ment of an appreciation in depth of the 
challenge faced by the federal government 
in attracting, utilizing, and developing crea- 
tive professional and scientific individuals. 
It relies for its content not on any original 
research and evaluation of existing studies, 
but primarily upon existing administrative 
reports, surveys, and directives. Its value lies 





more in the collection of this information 
in a single volume. 


The Impact of Collective Bargaining on Man- 
agement. By Sumner H. Slichter, James J. 
Healy, and E. Robert Livernash. The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1775 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1960. xv, 982 
pp. $8.75. 


Reviewed by 


E. A. SHELLEY 


Director of Personnei 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


The last book of the late Sumner Slichter, 
with two Harvard colleagues as co-authors, 
surveys the whole field of personnel admin- 
istration under a collective bargaining sys- 
tem. It merits wide reading and study by 
both practitioners and students, whether in 
private company or public agency or uni- 
versity. 

More through description than through 
analytical evaluation, the book answers the 
question, “How is the management of labor 
in American industry being affected by 
trade unions and collective bargaining?” 

In three years of extensive research the 
authors went directly to a wide variety of 
participants to learn firsthand what has hap- 
pened and is happening in a significant 
number of union-management situations. 
Excluding the broad economic impact of 
unions, they probe for the basic effects of 
collective bargaining upon management: 
What has been the influence of unions on 
the content of policy and practice, on the 
decision-making process, and on the execu- 
tion of policy? 

Formidable in size but easy to read, the 
book reports experience in virtually every 
important phase of collective bargaining: 
hiring, training, seniority, layoff, and promo- 
tion; work assignment and scheduling; tech- 
nical change; employee benefits; wage 
structure and incentive; discipline; pressure 
tactics, grievances and arbitration; union- 
management cooperation; contract negotia- 
tion—to make only a partial list. 

The reporting emphasizes practice rather 
than theory. Attention is focused on what 
happened in case after case, each unique; 
then, so far as can be ascertained, on why it 
happened and what effects it had. In fact, 
the narration of cases occupies so large a 
share of the text that some readers may 
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wish for more of the authors’ thinking on 
the subjects being reported. 

To select only parts of such a volume for 
comment is unfair to the scope of the book. 
To quote brief statements out of context is 
unfair to the full meaning. Nevertheless, we 
cite here a few points which we believe 
are most likely to interest public personnel 
people. 

Pensions, health and welfare plans, pre- 
mium pay, and other employee benefits have 
been liberalized over the past twenty years, 
their cost now being about 20 per cent of 
total payrolls. Frequent revision of pension 
and welfare plans has generally been only a 
process of keeping up with inflation. Union 
objectives have changed as employees’ need 
for income overrides their desire for leisure; 
for instance, in the case of overtime pay 
“what started as a protective tariff has be- 
come a revenue measure.” 

To a great extent controversy has been 
eliminated from wage structure and job 
evaluation. “Wage surveys of prevailing 
rates of pay for key jobs have become 
standard practice.” 

Twenty years ago there was almost no 
provision for grievance arbitration; now 
contracts almost invariably provide for this 
process. “. . . it is the consensus that its 
net effect has been salutary.” The authors 
warn against judging labor relations by 
number of grievances or arbitration cases. 
“The wisdom and success of management 
in labor relations is seldom measurable by 
statistics alone.” 

Though “arrangements by which employ- 
ees and managements can pursue their com- 
mon interests are conspicuously lacking in 
modern industry,” such arrangements may 
be expected to increase. Collective bargain- 
ing—with its seniority rules and length-of- 
service benefits—tends to tie employees to 
the firm. “Hence, unions unintentionally 
create stronger common interests between 
employees and employers.” 

Some highly successful companies have 
adopted formal plans of union-management 
cooperation “because they promote better 
management and more efficient operations. 
It seems surprising that more widespread 
adoption has not resulted for this last rea- 
son.” 

Four employee participation plans are 
described: the non-incentive plans of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the Canadian 
National Railways, and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority; and the incentive-type Scan- 
lon plan. “Certainiy the Scanlon Plan has 
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demonstrated that most employers have been 
getting merely physical effort from workers 
when they might have gotten ideas as well.” 
The authors consider the plan “a contribu- 
tion to the art of management.” 

Line and staff cooperation should be 
based on a concept of mutual help, rather 
than that of staff existing only to help line. 
Foreman training “is most effective where 
it is reasonably well integrated with the 
actual operation of the business.” Super- 
visory conferences are not “training” in the 
ordinary use of the word. “The emphasis 
is not on imparting knowledge in an aca- 
demic sense or on teaching skills. The em- 
phasis is on reaching an understanding with 
respect to the interpretation and application 
of policies and on devising solutions for 
problems.” 

In conclusion, the authors sum up the 
characteristics which have developed in 
American industrial relations during the last 
20 years: 


1. The scope of managerial discretion has 
been narrowed, by the terms and by 
the administration of the union-man- 
agement contract. 

2. Management by policy has increased. 
“The challenge that unions presented 
to management has, if viewed broadly, 
created superior and _ better-balanced 
management, even though some excep- 
tions must be recognized. . . . If one 
single statement were sought to de- 
scribe the effect of unions on policy- 
making, it would be: ‘they have en- 
couraged investigation and reflection.’ ” 

3. Management structure has changed to 
include staff specialists and to resolve 
the question of centralization vs. de- 
centralization (sometimes toward uni- 
formity, sometimes toward autonomy). 

4. The character and results of collective 
bargaining are diverse. Each situation 
is made up of many interrelated ele- 
ments which must be considered as a 
whole. Environments differ, and reac- 
tions to environment differ. “The 
stubborn facts of reality do not permit 
easy generalizations.” 

5. Adjustment or accommodation in un- 
ion-management relationships, even 
formal cooperation in some cases, has 
followed the earlier stages of organiza- 
tion and contract development. “The 
term ‘good labor relations’ must in- 
clude within its meaning more than 
absence of conflict.” 
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The authors conclude that “the American 
collective bargaining system must be re- 
garded as one of the most successful eco- 
nomic institutions in the country.” An im- 
portant result of the system “is the sense of 
participation that it imparts to workers.” 
Because it does not foster conditions that 
produce demands for radical change, “Col- 
lective bargaining must be reckoned among 
the influences that make the American so- 
ciety stable and conservative.” 


Occupational Planning for Women. By Mar- 
guerite Wykoff Zapoleon. Harper and 
Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1961. xii, 276 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by 


AGNES A. MILHOAN 


Personnel Officer 
Colorado State Compensation 
Insurance Fund 


World War II and the post-war manpower 
shortage, according to the author, created 
a healthy and popular interest in the place 
of women in the work force and in the 
home. They also were responsible for the 
revival and broadening of interest in voca- 
tional guidance as a tool in developing and 
employing human resources. 

The need for vocational guidance in mak- 
ing woman-power fully effective has been 
emphasized, but unfortunately there has 
been no thorough discussion of this field 
for women in recent years. This book has 
been written for counselors and others whose 
function it is to help girls and women in 
their occupational planning and for those 
who, as administrators, are responsible for 
such counsel. 

The first four chapters deal with the 
common problems faced by all men and 
women in making decisions regarding their 
future occupations. They outline the mean- 
ing of vocational guidance in a set of five 
principles: (1) vocational guidance centers 
on the individual rather than on groups or 
society; (2) the individual solves his prob- 
lems related to occupational planning with 
assistance as needed, not by outside com- 
pulsion; (3) occupational problems are re- 
lated to occupational progress and occur 
throughout an individual’s work life; (4) oc- 
cupational opportunities as well as the indi- 
vidual’s characteristics are primary factors 


in occupational planning; and (5) vocational 
guidance envisages expanding opportunity 
rather than adjustment to the status quo. 

The contribution that vocational guidance 
can make to an individual’s total happiness, 
how much his total happiness contributes 
to the ease with which he solves his voca- 
tional problems will vary with each indi- 
vidual and even for him wiil vary with time. 
To help individuals solve their problems in 
this area is surely one of the most challeng- 
ing pursuits, one of the most interesting of 
the helping professions. 

An extensive and excellent coverage is 
given to occupations and employment of 
women, to vocational guidance in public 
schools, and in selected school programs in 
both high school and college. The chapters 
on vocational guidance in public employ- 
ment services are the most comprehensive 
found in any book of this nature. They out- 
line in much detail the programs of the 
Department of Labor and the United States 
Employment Service, and list such tools 
as tests and books used in their work. 

The author places emphasis on the need 
for employee counseling on the job. In 1938, 
the Office of Education, then a part of the 
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U. S. Department of the Interior, estab- 
blished an Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service in its Vocational Division. 
State departments of education now provide 
this service. The Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Veterans Administra- 
tion have strong programs. Many other 
organizations assist their members with oc- 
cupational problems or sponsor vocational 
guidance for special groups. 

With proper planning a woman can profit 
by vocational guidance, especially in her 
decisions early in life. Without guidance, a 
woman is not likely to take a total view of 
her situation before reaching a decision. 
With guidance, the comprehensive view in- 
cludes a cross-sectional view of the present, 
a long view into the future, a joint view 
with those most affected by her decisions 
and for a periodic evaluation. 

Experience in more than one field of any 
profession is recommended. Occupations, 
like people, change, and a variety of experi- 
ence in the same occupation and advanced 
study increase employability. The author 
recommends continued research and im- 
provement in techniques and methods in 
occupational counseling. 
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206 Questions and Answers from the Seminar on Recruiting College Graduates. Institute 
of Occupational Research, 104 Webster Ave., Manhasset, N. Y., 1960. 32 pp. $2.00. 


These are excerpts from tape recordings of a seminar in which questions were raised 
by the group and discussed by the experienced recruiters and the college placement 
officers who comprised the guest faculty. The topics included are: how to determine 
manpower requirements; how to establish and maintain good college relations; how to 
make yourself unpopular on the campus; appraising personality, drive and ability; the 
value of professors’ comments on students; plant visits; who makes the offer and when; 
ratio of interviews and offers to acceptances. 


Personnel Practices in Selected Municipalities. Charles Rodman Porter. Texas Municipal 
League, 402 Vaughn Building, Austin 1, Texas, 1961. iii, 108 pp. $7.50. 


This bulletin represents a comprehensive reference volume that should be of interest 
to all municipal officials as a means for evaluating a personnel program. A number of 
Texas cities, plus some of the largest cities in thirteen other states, cooperated in this 
report by responding to a 21-page questionnaire on personnel practices prepared by the 
author. The data gathered from the questionnaires and published in this volume provide 
useful yardsticks by which to determine whether a personnel program is achieving its 
goal. The subjects included in the study are central recruiting, applicant screening, job 
classification, compensation schedules, orientation and training programs, safety pro- 
grams, employee suggestion systems, retirement policies, personnel records and report- 
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ing, and employee performance ratings. Two appendices include the list of cities to which 
the questionnaires were mailed and the questionnaire itself. 


Today’s Woman in Tomorrow’s World. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
1960. xii, 138 pp. $.50. 


This is a report of a conference in June, 1960, commemorating the 40th anniversary 
of the Department of Labor Women’s Bureau and contains, with some slight editing, a 
verbatim transcript of the proceedings. The conference was designed and planned to 
evaluate the progress made by women in the working world to date as well as to project 
into the future. The panelists and speakers represent a variety of backgrounds and 
opinions, hence providing valuable information for individuals and groups interested in 
the subject. 


1960 Handbook on Women Workers. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
1960. vi, 160 pp. $.45. 


Designed as a sourcebook for the use of employers, labor unions, government of- 
ficials, educators and counselors, women’s organizations, and others interested in the 
facts about women’s employment, this new edition provides basic information on 
women’s employment and occupations, age and marital status of women workers, 
women’s earnings and income, educational status, and state laws affecting the employ- 
ment and civil and political status of women. Published biennially, the 1960 edition 
contains information available since 1958 and brings up to date previous editions. 


Interviewing in Social Security. Elizabeth de Schweinitz and Karl de Schweinitz. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
1961. ix, 99 pp. $1.50. 


This small book, produced by the Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was originally designed for the use of personnel in 
the district offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Because it captures 
the spirit and nature of interviewing and points up the importance of understanding the 
principles of interviewing, it will also be helpful reading matter for all government per- 
sonnel on any level who act for and represent their government in daily face-to-face 
contact with the public. Actual case illustrations are used throughout and can serve to 
broaden the reader’s knowledge of how to deal with people in a variety of situations. 


Procedures Manual: Oral Examinations. Griffenhagen-Kroeger, Inc., 64 Pine St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Unpaged. $3.50. 


A guide designed for prospective oral board members which should be helpful in the 
review of the factors to be considered in the oral examination process, whether the 
board members are experienced in this phase of merit system selection or not. Contents 
include: Guide for Oral Examination Board Members, which discusses the interviewer’s 
place in the testing process, what the interview measures, the procedure, and rating of 
the candidate; Oral Examination Procedures, consisting of a list of subjects that should 
be reviewed in the orientation of the board members prior to the interviews; Rating 
Tools, covering the principles on which the development of the rating form is based, a 
list of definitions of rating factors, six rating forms, and factor scale values for various 
weightings; and Guide for the Use of Forms for Various Employment Categories. 


Wage Behavior in the Postwar Period: An Empirical Analysis. William G. Bowen. Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 1960. xiii, 137 pp. 
$3.00. 

This study, the second that the author has completed on wage behavior and its rela- 
tion to prices and inflation, presents new information on how wages have behaved since 

World War II. It examines the role of such factors as unemployment, escalator con- 
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tracts, unionization, industrial concentration, and profits in determining wage levels. 
Valuable reading for individuals concerned with public policy as related to inflation, 
unemployment, and wage and price relationships. (5 Appendixes, 14 Tables, 3 Charts.) 






Determining Salaries For Computer Personnel. Philip H. Weber. Research Bureau, Man- 
agement and Business Automation Magazine, 600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl., 
1960. 103 pp. $5.00. 


An operating manual consisting of actual positions, position grades and salary ranges, 
in addition to the forms and procedures required for the administration of an overall 
evaluation program for computer personnel, this handbook contains useful information 
for those organizations that do not as yet have a formal evaluation plan. It is con- 
veniently divided into three parts: Part 1—An introduction to the basic problems of 
compensation of employees, showing how the growth of a company creates the necessity 
for a formal evaluation program; Part 2—A step-by-step outline necessary to develop 
an evaluation program; and Part 3—A complete manual with detailed information on 
actual, usable position descriptions, rating scales, position grades, salary ranges and the 
necessary administration procedures for a complete evaluation program. The material 
in Part 3 was gathered from a survey of computer department personnel recently con- 
ducted by Management and Business Automation Magazine. 





Managing Major Change in Organizations: An Undeveloped Area of Administration and 
Social Research. Floyd C. Mann and Franklin W. Neff. Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, P. O. Box 1261, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961. 99 pp. $3.00. 


This is a report of meetings held in 1959 attended by executives and administrators 
of a number of large companies and governmental agencies, and social scientists from 
university research organizations to discuss problems of introducing large-scale changes. 
Four case histories are presented, two dealing with the introduction of electronic data- 
processing equipment in office situations, one with the start-up of a semi-automatic seam- 
less steel pipe mill, and one describing an extensive effort to decentralize in a food chain 
company. The principles and procedures involved in bringing about these changes are 
discussed. The need for viewing an organization as a social system and for careful 
planning in order to take account of the human needs of the affected members of the 
organization are emphasized. 
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Casselman, P. H. 
Labor dictionary; a concise encyclopedia of labor information. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949, 554 pp. 
Emphasis is on comprehensiveness rather than on the exhaustiveness of each entry. 


Crouch, Winston W., and Judith N. Jamison. 


The work of civil service commissions. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, n.d. 46 pp. (Personnel report no. 553) 
Dictionary of public personnel terms, pp. 34-42. 


Horton, Byrne. 
Dictionary of labor economics. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1947. 32 pp. 


Lomax, W. Richard. 
Public personnel glossary. Bloomington, Indiana University, 1950. 40 pp. 
Selection of words and phrases used most frequently by technicians. 


Mandell, Milton M. 
Common testing terms. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 1953. 14 pp. (Personnel brief no. 11) 
Brief definitions of 21 terms used frequently in talking and writing about tests. 


Minnesota. University. Industrial Relations Center. 
Industrial relations glossary, by Dale Yoder and others. Minneapolis, 1948. 16 pp. 


Seeks to encourage uniform and precise usage both by those who work in the field and by 
those who have occasion to refer to it in speech and writing. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United States and Canada. Committee on 
Public Employee Retirement Administration. 
Public employee retirement terminology. Chicago, 1956. 21 pp. 


Intended to supply definitions of some of the most common terms generally used in public 
retirement system operations. Tries to avoid technical expressions and to explain meaning 
and application of terms in as simple and understandable a manner as possible. 


Roberts, Harold S. 
Dictionary of labor-management relations. Parts I through VII. (A-I). Honolulu, 
University of Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, 1957-1960. 7 v. 


Preliminary draft of a publication intended “to provide a simple, yet reasonably accurate 
explanation of terms and phrases currently used in the field of labor-management rela- 
41ONS. 35 

Completed through the letter I. 


Sloan, Harold S., and Arnold J. Zurcher. 
A dictionary of economics. 3rd ed. New York, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1953. 356 pp. 


Society for Advancement of Management. Division of Management Research and 
Development. 
Glossary of personnel management and industrial relations terms. New York, 1959. 
39 pp. 
Glossary is intended to contribute to a better understanding of concepts and problems in 
field of personnel and industrial relations, to minimize losses of time and effort that result 
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from misunderstandings of words, and to establish a framework of terms and concepts to 
further mutual cooperation of all concerned. 


Society for Advancement of Management. Division of Management Research and 
Development. 
Glossary of terms used in methods, time study, and wage incentives. New York, 1952. 
32 pp. 
“The terms listed in this glossary are defined on the basis of their interpretation by the 
greatest number of experienced people using them professionally and successfully. . . .” 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Glossary of current industrial relations terms. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1960. 31 pp. 


Lists terms most frequently encountered in reading about industrial relations in the United 
States. Definitions are brief, designed primarily to identify terms according to current usage 
rather than to provide technical discussion of meanings and applications. 

Chapter from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Guide to Labor-Management Relations in 
the United States. (Bulletin no. 1225) 


U. S. Department of the Navy. Departmental Civilian Personnel Division. Board of 
Civil Service Examiners. 


Outline for developing and conducting a U. S. civil service examination. Washington, 
1956. 21 pp. (NAVEXOS-P-1451). 


Glossary of examining terms, pp. 15-18. 


U. S. Employment Service. Division of Occupational Analysis. 


Dictionary of occupational titles. 2nd ed. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
ay. 


Contents: Vol. 1, Definition of titles; Vol. 2, Occupational classification; Supplement 1, 
March 1955, contains material supplementing all sections of Vols. 1 and 2. 


U. S. Federal Personnel Council. 


Glossary of terms frequently used in federal training; a guide for more consistent use 
of language in the federal training field. Washington, 1947. 14 pp. 


U. S. Office of Education. 


Promoting programs of supervisory personnel development; a guide to winning ac- 
ceptance of programs and a glossary of terms, by Earl M. Bowler. Washington, U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 31 pp. (OE-84007 Vocational Division bulletin no. 287 Trade 
and Industrial Education Series no. 70). 

Glossary; terms frequently used in supervisory personnel development, pp. 23-30. 


Please Find July, 1957! 


See page 203 
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Civil Service Staff Relations in Saskatche- 
wan. Saul J. Frankel. Canadian Public 
Administration. September, 1960. 


The Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion was formed in 1913, for social and rec- 
reational purposes of headquarters staff 
only. When the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, a socialist party, was elected to 
office in 1944, trade-union activities, even 
among government employees, were en- 
couraged by the passage of the Trade Union 
Act. Hence, the employee association was 
affiliated to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

Some minor splintering of membership 
occurred at this time when four smali groups 
of employees affiliated with another labour 
organization, the Canadian Congress of La- 
bour. However, in 1956 both the above la- 
bour organizations merged to form the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

The first formal collective labour agree- 
ment between a government and its em- 
ployees was signed in Saskatchewan in 
1945. There were, in fact, five separate 
agreements which recognized the diversity 
of government employment. Certain classes 
of employees which represent management, 
generally branch heads or higher, must be 
excluded from membership in the staff as- 
sociation. These excluded classes are decided 
by negotiation. 

In 1957 the Labour Relations Board 
granted a request of the government’s pro- 
fessional engineers for exclusion from the 
bargaining unit of the employees’ associa- 
tion. The government later agreed not to 
initiate bargaining procedures with disaf- 
filiated groups. 

The formal provisions of the Public Serv- 
ice Act of Saskatchewan for collective bar- 
gaining are elaborate and unequivocal. The 
employee association negotiates on two 
levels for 550 distinct classes of employees 
spread out over an area of 250,000 square 
miles. The first level has to do with general 
wage levels and working conditions and the 
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second level is concerned with salary ad- 
justments of specific classes. 

Proposals relating to the first level are 
channeled to the employees’ Provincial Ex- 
ecutive and Negotiating Committee from 
seventeen branches of the association. Pro- 
posals relating to the second level are 
brought to the same body by interested in- 
dividuals or groups. The effective negotiator 
for the government side is the Chairman of 
the Public Service Commission, who gets 
final authority from the provincial cabinet. 

Though a two-year period was formerly 
used as a basis for negotiation, a one-year 
period has been followed since 1958. This 
makes negotiation a continuous process. An- 
other question, which has arisen with the 
direct participation of the Canadian Labour 
Congress in politics, is that of compromising 
an affiliated government employees’ asso- 
ciation. However, the president of the la- 
bour congress has issued a statement stress- 
ing the autonomy of affiliated unions as far 
as political action is concerned. 

The experience of full collective bargain- 
ing between a government and a civil serv- 
ice has generally been satisfactory from both 
parties’ points of view. Employee morale and 
good will have been enhanced and govern- 
mental administrative costs have not been 
increased.—J. FRED DAWE. 


The Development of Personnel Administra- 
tion in Western Europe. F. T. Malm. 
California Management Review. Fall, 
1960. (Also available as Reprint No. 146 
from Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Berkeley.) 


The extent to which personnel adminis- 
tration is developed in Western Europe 
parallels the degree of industrialization of 
the countries. Advanced industrial areas 
utilize more highly developed personnel ap- 
proaches than do underdeveloped areas. 
Economic and cultural differences between 
countries or even within a country also af- 








fect the development of personnel adminis- 
tration. 

The objectives of European management 
as opposed to those of American manage- 
ment influence the view taken toward per- 
sonnel administration. For example, typical 
European management is characterized by 
centralization of authority, a familial or 
paternalistic approach, authoritarian leader- 
ship, while modern American management 
emphasizes delegation of authority, manage- 
ment development, and participative leader- 
ship. 

Problems of personnel administration in 
Western Europe are related to the need for 
defining objectives and stating policies for 
management; developing workable organiza- 
tional relationships and an understanding of 
the staff role of the personnel department; 
adapting international standards of manage- 
ment practice to particular situations. 

Recommendations for European manage- 
ment education and personnel administra- 
tion include the following: 


1. Increase courses and conferences re- 
lating to modern principles and meth- 
ods of personnel management. 

2. Develop further the professionalization 
of personnel administration. 

3. Continue research in behavioral sci- 
ences and on operational problems of 
business enterprises. 

4. Intensify activities in supervisory train- 
ing and executive education. 

5. Expand university level education in 
business administration. 


Many progressive changes which affect 
European management are being made, and 
continuing development is needed in order 
to deal effectively with problems of human 
resources in growing business and govern- 
ment enterprises—DoroTHy E, EVERETT. 


Collective Bargaining for Government Em- 
ployees. Richard Carpenter. Tax Digest. 
November, 1960. 


In the absence of prohibitory legislation, 
it is generally conceded that public em- 
ployees may join labor unions. Policemen 
are a major exception. The Los Angeles 
Board of Police Commissioners prohibited 
their policemen from joining any union 
whose membership was not exclusively 
made up of city employees. When contested, 
the State Appellate Court ruled that “the 
suit herein is against the people. It disputes 
the power of the people to establish and 
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conduct the government, for it seeks to 
control governmental processes by indirec- 
Gon... 3 

California legisiation enacted in 1959 
makes it unlawful for public agencies to 
prohibit firefighters from joining a labor 
organization, but it expressly outlaws strikes 
and states that collective bargaining pro- 
visions of the State Labor Code do not apply 
to public employees. 

Labor proposals often conceal their ulti- 
mate intent by the use of conciliatory 
phrases such as collective “negotiation,” 
“permissive arbitration,” and “multiple rep- 
resentation.” One labor representative gave 
us a glimpse of labor’s goal when he said 
that the requirement of a compulsory con- 
tract “is premature.” 

Public employment differs drastically from 
private employment. Wages, hours, and 
working conditions are fixed by laws; there 
is no profit motive; both public officers and 
employees are public servants and owe un- 
divided allegiance to the people. There is no 
question that legislative bodies must provide 
opportunities for employee organizations to 
be heard. But collective bargaining would 
place government in the position of um- 
piring its own game. 

The legislative power to fix wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment cannot 
be delegated to private persons. Otherwise 
we would have government by contract 
rather than by law, and government by men 
(some of whom are not responsible to the 
voters) rather than government by laws. 

Labor’s argument for collective bargain- 
ing, contracts, and arbitration assumes that 
these are preferable to laws. This argument 
overlooks experience (in which government 
leads the way in improved working condi- 
tions) and it ignores the right of public em- 
ployees to appeal to the voters—a right not 
shared by private employees. 

Public employees have greater security 
operating within the democratic framework 
of laws and representative government than 
can ever be afforded by contracts controlled 
by non-elected and non-responsible union 
leaders.—LEw Fay. 


The Tyranny of Multiple-Choice Tests. Ban- 
esh Hoffmann. Harper’s Magazine. March, 
1961. 


Increasing reliance is being placed on 
multiple-choice tests as a measure of ability. 
Because of their defects, the use of these 
tests needs a thorough re-examination, which 
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it is not getting, and our confidence in them 
can result in dangerous consequences. 

These tests have the appeal of combining 
efficiency and economy with the advantage 
of “objectivity.” The process of grading is 
objective but subjective judgments determine 
which answer is right and which is wrong. 
How good these tests are in determining 
ability should be asked and emphasized 
rather than how quick and economical they 
are. Test-makers have created a widespread 
and misleading impression that their prod- 
ucts are flawless because of the application 
of the scientific ritual of psychological ex- 
pertise, pretesting, and statistical analysis. 

Prominent educators and others have 
made many charges against these tests. Some 
of these are that they: favor the facile candi- 
date over one who is creative as the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate creativity is lacking; 
penalize those who perceive subtle points 
unnoticed by less able people, including the 
test makers; tend to be superficial and in- 
tellectually dishonest with questions made 
difficult by means of ambiguity because 
searching questions do not fit into the mul- 
tiple-choice format; degenerate into subjec- 
tive guessing games in which the candidate 
does not pick what he considers the best 
answer but the one he believes the examiner 
would consider the best; neglect skill in 
disciplined expression; have a_ pernicious 
effect on education and the recognition of 
merit. 

When confronted with criticisms, the test- 
makers exhibit patient reasonableness; but 
they consider themselves experts while 
critics see them as amateurs offering opinion, 
not scientific fact. A way to penetrate this 
defense is to exhibit and challenge specific 
test questions and declare that they are de- 
fective. 

Because of the secrecy of these tests, it is 
extremely difficult to make a comprehen- 
sive and independent judgment of them. One 
solution could be the review of these tests 
by an independent board of eminent schol- 
ars and educators acting in the public inter- 
est to determine the worth of the tests and 
also whether the multiple-choice format is 
suited to measuring the abilities tested to- 
day. 

Multiple-choice tests are useful when 
properly constructed, although their quality 
can be much improved. If, however, their 
format is found inappropriate, their grip on 
our education system should be broken as 
testing is too crucial an activity to be ac- 
cepted on trust.—LoRETTA K. FUKUDA. 
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More Value from Personnel Testing. An- 
drew J. Souerwine. Harvard Business Re- 
view. March-April, 1961. 


When should psychological tests be used 
in business? Only when a company sees that 
it has a problem that may best be solved by 
developing a testing program, and then, 
only if the estimated return justifies the esti- 
mated cost. 

Where does a company turn to find sup- 
port for the use of a given test? The only 
sure answer to this question is to use and 
then to test the test itself. 

The author suggests six steps to be fol- 
lowed in determining the validity of tests: 


1. Study the job. 

2. Determine the factors needed for suc- 
cess. 

3. Determine which factors can be tested 
and then develop or select the tests. 

4. Administer the tests to applicants and 
hire without the benefit of test results, 
and/or administer the tests to a group 
of “good” and “poor” workers on that 
job. 

5. Interpret the results; i.e., determine the 
extent to which test results are related 
to the job performance. 

6. Follow through and re-check the valid- 
ity of the test results periodically. 


However, a company should do more 
than focus on such factors as determining 
what the problem is, whether tests are a 
solution, what program should be used in the 
development and evaluation of such tests, 
how much tests cost, effects on labor supply, 
and the like. 

While these areas must undoubtedly be 
considered, they will be of no value to the 
company that does not take a closer look at 
and gain insight into, its departmental rela- 
tions, particularly between line and staff 
functions, its willingness to accept objective 
measures of evaluating personnel, and its 
desire for change. 

Effective testing means committing one- 
self to learning where the tests come from, 
on what evidence the publisher bases its 
statements concerning their results, and how 
to evaluate more objectively the information 
the tests indicate on personnel. It means a 
willingness to become more critical of one- 
self, more aware of the overgeneralizations 
one makes about people, and more aware of 
one’s biases. 

In short, over and above its concern for 
the mechanics of developing a testing pro- 








gram, a company must develop awareness of 
certain subtleties existing within its manage- 
ment ranks, which will act as critical deter- 
minants of the success or failure of psy- 
chological testing in business—JoaN M. 
COLE. 


Use of the Kuder Preference Record, Per- 
sonal, with Police Officers. David M. 
Sterne. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
October, 1960. 


This study was made to accumulate addi- 
tional data for vocational counseling as well 
as to explore the usefulness of the Kuder 
Preference Record in selecting effective po- 
lice officers. The Kuder Preference Record, 
Personal, is designed to provide a five-scale 
measure of personal preferences: 


A—for being active in groups 
B—for working in familiar and stable 


situations 
C—for dealing with ideas 
D—for avoiding conflict 


E—for directing others 


In the original 1953 study, a base group 
of 1,000 was inventoried, and norms were 
developed on these five preference scales. 
Separate norms were also developed at that 
time for 53 individuals in protective service 
(police and fire) occupations. Among this 
latter group, those who liked their work 
showed little desire to avoid conflict (D) and 
high preference for directing others (E). 

Preference data were gathered in a new 
study of 49 municipal policemen. Compari- 
son of results with the base group showed 
the original finding was accentuated. More 
highly significant variation was found in 
preferences of public safety personnel for 
dealing with conflicts and for directing others. 
In other words, the policemen had even less 
aversion to controversy and more inclina- 
tion to direct others than shown for pro- 
tective service personnel generally in the 
original study. 

Multiple supervisory ratings of efficiency 
and value to the force did not correlate sig- 
nificantly with any of the Kuder scale scores, 
age, or years in service. Low but significant 
correlations were found between scores of 
preference for directing others and working 
with ideas, and supervisory ratings of be- 
havior demonstrating these characteristics. 
Education was shown to correlate with the 
criterion measure and with scores and rat- 
ings of preference for working with ideas. 
Common behavior characteristics of high 
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and low scorers in three of the Kuder scales 
(A, D, and E), were identified and de- 
scribed. (Comparative table of preference 
scores.) HERBERT L. HOMAN. 


Analysis of a Job Evaluation System. Francis 
D. Harding, Joseph M. Madden, and 
Kenneth Colson. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, October, 1960. 


The provocative statement of M. §S. 
Viteles, in his article “A Psychologist Looks 
at Job Evaluation” (Personnel, 1941), “that 
beneath the superficial orderliness of job 
evaluation techniques there is much that 
smacks of chaos” has stimulated much study 
of job-evaluation procedures by psycholo- 
gists. As background to analysis of certain 
aspects of the job-evaluation system used by 
the United States Air Force, significant find- 
ings of several previous job-evaluation 
studies are cited. 

The general conclusion of several—for 
example, Ash in 1948, Grant in 1951, 
Howard and Schultz in 1952, Lawshe and 
Satter in 1944—dealing with factor analyses 
of job-evaluation plans, has been that instead 
of the usual multiple factors used, only 
three or four were needed to obtain the 
same results. Basic factors identified were 
skill demands, responsibility, working condi- 
tions, and job hazards. The consensus of the 
studies of D. J. Chesler in 1948, and C. H. 
Lawshe and P. Farbo in 1949, which at- 
tempted to measure the reliability or con- 
sistency of evaluations, was that trained 
analysts can reliably or consistently apply 
the evaluation plans. 

In the study of the United States Air 
Force job-evaluation system, special atten- 
tion is focused on three areas: differences 
between consensus evaluations based upon 
discussions among raters and upon averages 
of independent ratings; interrelationship be- 
tween separate factors and the contribution 
of each to the total job evaluation; and the 
reliability or consistency of the evaluations. 

Careful selection was made of the rater 
group, the jobs to be evaluated, and the job- 
evaluation plan. Supervisors or craftsmen 
rated the jobs in which they had particular 
competence on a point system using ten 
factors, each of which was divided into six 
rating levels. “Each rater independently 
evaluated the job on each factor and then 
conferred with one other rater to arrive at 
a consensus evaluation for each factor.” 
Three hundred and eighty-six individual 
evaluations and 193 two-man _ consensus 
evaluations were obtained. 
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After charting relevant factor intercor- 
relations, factor variances, and estimates of 
reliability based on intercorrelations and 
components of variance, and after exploring 
possible interpretations, an analysis of re- 
sults is made. Specifically, “it was shown 
that a simple averaging of individual ratings 
very closely approximates consensus ratings 
derived from discussion between two judges.” 
Certainly this finding gives rise to reap- 
praisal about the necessity for conferences 
—both cumbersome and costly—to attempt 
to agree on consensus ratings. 

While only six factors—Knowledge, Phys- 
ical Skills, Adaptability and Resourceful- 
ness, Responsibility for Directing Others, 
Attention, and Military and Combat—made 
significant independent contributions to the 
total score, only a small amount of variance 
in each factor was predictable from the 
other factors. Contrary to the findings cited 
in several earlier studies dealing with factor 
analyses of job-evaluation plans is the con- 
clusion that “it may not always be advisable 
to seek to reduce the number of factors used 
in the present job-evaluation plan.” 

Finally, while the correlational approach 
to measures of reliability provided fairly 
high values, estimates based on components 
of variance, though lower, were considered 
more meaningful. “The discrepancy between 
the estimates illustrates the difficulty of com- 
puting the amount of unique reliable vari- 
ance in each factor,’ and concludes an 
analysis of a study which, while exploding 
some earlier premises in the field of job- 
evaluation study, admits the difficulty in- 
herent in assessing reliability based on the 
criterions of intercorrelations and compo- 
nents of variance. (Article contains three 
statistical tables and bibliography.)—-HELEN 
THOMPSON. 


Predicting Performance Evaluations. Joel T. 
Campbell, Erich P. Prien, and Lester G. 
Brailey. Personnel Psychology. Winter, 
1960. 


A study was made of the test scores and 
performance ratings of 95 clerical employees 
of a public utility. This study was under- 
taken for two reasons: “to develop a per- 
formance evaluation procedure for use with 


clerical employees, and, second, to validate © 


a series of selection measures—the inter- 
view and objective personality and perform- 
ance tests.” 

After test scores and performance ratings 
of the group were obtained, a preliminary 
interview followed. Subsequently, the PRI 
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Arithmetic Reasoning Test and the Wonder- 
lic Personnel Tests were administered. 

The interviewers, staff members of the 
employment department, rated the appli- 
cants following the final interview. The rat- 
ing form included 26 behavioral statements 
and four graphic rating scales. Supervisory 
ratings became the basis of criterion data. 
Second supervisory ratings were obtained on 
a sample of 36 employees. 

Correlation of test scores with perform- 
ance ratings and rate-rerate reliabilities for 
criteria indicate that the best predicator of 
a single criterion measure is the Gordon 
Emotional Stability scale. Gordon’s defini- 
tion of his scale is: “High scores in this scale 
characterize individuals who are well-bal- 
anced, emotionally stable and relatively free 
from anxiety and nervous tension. Low 
scores are associated with excessive anxiety, 
tension, hyper-sensitivity and nervousness.” 

The results of this study concur with the 
findings of other researchers in that the em- 
ployment interview is useful for obtaining 
facts and orientating the prospective em- 
ployee. As a measure of predicting employee 
performance, “its value is limited and ques- 
tionable.” In this study, Gordon Personal 
Profile scale reveals significantly higher 
validity. 

The following conclusions were reached: 


“A. The test scores of the Responsibility 
and Emotional Stability scales of the Gordon 
Personal Profile yield higher validity than 
the interview or the performance tests. The 
correlation of the Emotional Stability scale 
with each of the criterion measures, regard- 
less of the logical relationship, suggests the 
presence of rater bias or a halo factor. 

“B. Rating scales following a check list 
show higher apparent validity than does the 
check list. This is in accord with Wherry’s 
theory. 

“C. The interviewer ratings were in agree- 
ment with scores on the Dominance and 
Responsibility scales as measured by the 
Gordon, although these factors are not 
relevant to the job and the scores were not 
available at the time of the interview.” (The 
article has two tables and a bibliography.) 
—BABETTE G. GOLDSMITH. 


Mechanics of Conducting a Merit Review 
Program. Philip M. Oliver. Personnel 
Journal. November, 1960. 


Annually, many companies face the prob- 
lem of reviewing their salaried payroll to 
identify those employees whose past per- 








formance justifies a salary increase. An an- 
nual review program based on meritorious 
performance is used at Lockheed Missiles 
and Space Division. 

To save time and reduce the costs of ad- 
ministering the salary review program, Lock- 
heed developed an IBM card for each of its 
approximately 9,300 salaried employees. The 
salary adjustment review card summarized 
much of the pertinent data formerly avail- 
able only from the individual salary admin- 
istration files. It contained information on 
the employee’s salary progression, the size 
and frequency of previous increases, and 
the relationship of the employee’s salary to 
that of his superior and his subordinates. 
These cards were then explained to line of- 
ficials and distributed to them for their de- 
cisions On appropriate adjustments. 

After this, the cards were returned to the 
tabulating department for processing. This 
included verification of the amount and per- 
centage of increase, the new salary, the or- 
ganization location, and the reproduction of 
a new payroll status card using a 650 com- 
puter, plus auxiliary equipment. The cards 
were also used to prepare a four-part, pre- 
printed personnel action form. This was 
burst and distributed to the line organiza- 
tions for their files and the employees con- 
cerned. 

The time required in the salary review 
process (which had formerly required pull- 
ing individual salary administration folders) 
was cut in half. The administrative cost 
showed a savings of over $50,000 as com- 
pared with previous years. Line Officials, 
who had not previously had the information 
on salary history and relationships, were 
unanimous in their endorsement of the new 
system. 

It is believed that this type of program 
could be used effectively in any organiza- 
tion where an annual review is conducted 
and where appropriate tabulating equipment 
is available. (Card format illustrated.)— 
GENEVIEVE M. LIND. 


Management? Administration? Supervision? 
How Do These Terms Differ? William F. 
Dinsmore. Office Executive. January, 1961. 


The distinguishing differences between su- 
pervision and management are evident in 
the things to be done and how things are 
done. Supervision involves overseeing one 
generally cohesive function, whereas man- 
agement involves integrating and co-ordi- 
nating dissimilar functions related to the 
successful accomplishment of a common ob- 
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jective. Furthermore, the supervisor directly 
oversees the work of individual employees 
and he may perform details of his own. The 
manager is concerned with what is to be 
done in general, but not the specific ways 
to do it. 

The difference between management and 
administration is in emphasis. The admin- 
istrator formulates the long-range objective 
and the guide lines—broad policies and 
strategies for their accomplishment. Man- 
agement translates these into specific short- 
term objectives and tactics, and directs ac- 
tivities to achieve specific results which 
harmonize with and lead toward the broad 
objectives. 

Obviously, these distinctions can be over- 
drawn. Management and administration 
shade up and down toward each other. The 
line between supervision and management, 
on the other hand, emerges rather clearly. 

In summing up, the supervisor tells people 
what to do and how to do it. The manager 
tells people what to accomplish in fairly 
specific terms; he is the tactician. The ad- 
ministrator assigns general objectives, but 
gives little or no consideration to the detailed 
methods and their accomplishments; he is 
the strategist. 

Necessarily, these general rules will vary. 
—HarkRIs SKIDDELL. 


The Untimely Passing of Management De- 
velopment. Michael G. Blansfield. Per- 
sonnel Journal. March, 1961. 


The typical management development 
program as we know it today will probably 
pass away. Limited in scope, the “typical” 
program involving the periodical appraisal 
of the management group, the processing of 
forms, and the recording of the status quo 
will fail as economic conditions tighten be- 
cause it can provide none of the essentials 
that management must have to survive. 
Fortunately, there is hope in the “untypical” 
program that stresses positive personal 
growth in developing managerial capacity, 
ability, and talent. 

The “untypical” program provides for 
the planned development of organizational 
and individual capacities. Growth does not 
depend upon chance, but is stimulated by 
an active program utilizing specialists with 
a background in business administration, the 
social sciences, and in training methods and 
techniques. Flexibility in organization and 
responsiveness to change are encouraged, 
and individual incapacities (intellectual lim- 
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itations and emotional immaturity) that 
hamper a positive program are dealt with in 
more realistic and firm manner. Organiza- 
tional goals are clearly defined and com- 
municated, and the individual’s desire for 
success and personal growth is cultivated by 
strengthening his close and earnest identifi- 
cation with these goals. In the “untypical” 
program, the need for courage, not conform- 
ity, is recognized—the courage to experi- 
ment, to fail, if necessary. Growth and 
management development, as a_ growth 
process, rest upon change and the freedom 
to experiment. 

It is this kind of management development 
plan, founded on the belief that man can 
grow not only from the addition of knowl- 
edge and skill but also from the liberation 
of qualities already possessed, that will 
achieve the desired end of expanding man- 
agerial ability and talent—GerorGE R. 
McDONALD. 


Tracking Down the Professional Man. Don- 
ald H. Sweet. Personnel. November-De- 
cember, 1960. 


Since World War II, the demand for 
qualified people has outrun the supply. In 
panic, management has often adopted new 
techniques in preference to proven sources 
of recruitment. 

Employment agencies have become more 
sophisticated in their operations and some 
have branched out into the field of execu- 
tive search. Advertising under the name of 
the agency is often very effective because it 
offers an opportunity to the job hunter to 
investigate an opportunity in confidence. 
Many of the complaints of both agencies 
and companies can be corrected by “(1) 
visiting the agency and meeting its staff, (2) 
inviting the agency to visit and learn about 
the company, (3) making sure that each 
keeps the other informed about their ac- 
tivities.” 

Electronic industries alone spend over $18 
million a year on help-wanted ads. This 
suggests that perhaps too much rather than 
too little classified advertising is being done. 
The person most likely to read the ads is the 
man who is out of work or who is dissatisfied 
or who is otherwise suspect by companies 
interested in hiring top-notch people. 

Field trips might be made more effective 
by selecting an area where there are the 
kind of people you are recruiting, by pre- 
arranging interviews, and by judicious ad- 
vertising. A convenient location and reason- 
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able hours (evenings and weekends) for 
interviewing are important. 

College recruiting will always remain an 
important source of professionally trained 
personnel. Its effectiveness lies in preplan- 
ning to determine manpower requirements, 
predetermination of recruiting criteria, and 
careful selection and training of recruiters. 
The effective recruiter will have available 
current information about his company, and 
will consider grades, test results, faculty 
evaluations, and extracurricular activities, 
in addition to personal impressions. 

Professional meetings and conventions are 
an overrated source of professional em- 
ployees simply because the “good” people 
attend these meetings to participate in its 
activities. 

Executive search is an expensive recruit- 
ing technique, but oftentimes it is the only 
effective way to fill top-level positions. Em- 
ployment agencies and/or consultants usu- 
ally conduct the search for a fee. 

An often overlooked, but very effective 
means of filling vacancies is through em- 
ployee referrals. Its value lies in the fact 
that the employee will take pains to recom- 
mend only those candidates who are re- 
liable and capable. 

The technique of internal search is gain- 
ing increasing acceptance. The value of 
filling jobs by promoting your own em- 
ployees is apparent. The mechanics of an 
internal search program are as follows: 


1. Devise a coding system compatible 
with the various kinds of skill and with 
the data-processing system to be used. 

2. Gather information from the technical 
staff by questionnaire. 

3. Reduce information to data and apply 
it to the system codes and cards.— 
GEORGE D. MCGUINNESS. 


Salary Determination for White-Collar Civil 
Servants in Great Britain. H. M. Douty. 
Monthly Labor Review. November, 1960. 
This article, which is based on interviews 

conducted during the spring of 1960, is 

concerned with the 600,000 non-industrial 
civil servants in Great Britain. Over the 
years a number of Royal Commissions have 
enquired into civil service compensation. 

The terms of reference of the Priestly Com- 

mission (1953-1955) included review of 

the principles that should govern the pay 
and other benefits of white-collar govern- 
ment employees. 

The commission concluded that “the pri- 
mary principle of civil service pay is fair 








comparison with the current remuneration 
of outside staffs employed on broadly com- 
parable work, taking account of differences 
in other conditions of service.” A second 
principle was that “vertical relativities (i.e., 
pay relationships among grades within a 
particular class of work) must be an im- 
portant factor in supplementing fair com- 
parisons.” Less attention should be paid to 
horizontal than to vertical relativities: 
“changes in the relative value of different oc- 
cupations or professions outside the Service 
should be reflected inside the Service .. . 
[otherwise] the principle of fair comparison 
would be violated.” 

The commission recommended that com- 
parisons should be made with “good employ- 
ers” in relation to median rates. Adjustments 
to reflect the value of supplementary benefits 
and also unquantifiable factors should be 
taken into account. It also proposed a formal 
procedure for developing comparisons, which 
resulted in the creation of the Civil Service 
Pay Research Unit. 

The salaries of all but the highest levels 
of non-industrial civil servants in Great 
Britain are determined essentially through 
collective bargaining, with resort to arbitra- 
tion in case of failure to agree. Machinery 
for consultation and negotiation is provided 
by the National Whitley Council. Through 
a steering committee, this council exercises 
supervision over the work of the Pay Re- 
search Unit and determines priorities. 

The British service consists of a large 
number of grades which can be considered 
quite separately for pay purposes. A salary 
claim can be advanced for a particular grade 
or class of civil servants by an appropriate 
union. If it requires a survey by the Pay 
Research Unit, negotiations will await sur- 
vey results. For civil service grades cutting 
across departmental lines the Treasury bar- 
gains directly for the government as em- 
ployer. For departmental grades it is closely 
consulted by the responsible departmental 
Officials before any concession is made. 

The Pay Research Unit has two particular 
functions: to establish job comparability and 
to record the pay and conditions of service 
for jobs regarded as comparable. A survey 
report contains, company by company, a 
detailed analysis of the jobs considered com- 
parable, including, where necessary, an ac- 
count of work organization. Rates of pay are 
given, followed by detailed information on 
other terms of employment. 

The survey reports, which do not identify 
the companies included, are made available 
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only to the representatives of the staff as- 
sociations and the Treasury or department 
concerned. A working party of Treasury and 
union representatives is set up to summarize 
the data in a form suitable for use in final 
negotiations. If a negotiated settlement is 
not reached, the case is taken to the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal, and any offers 
made by the Treasury during negotiations 
could be withdrawn. In a few instances arbi- 
tration awards have been below offers made 
in negotiation J. STUART STEPHEN. 


Abstracters for 1961 


The following members of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association have accepted the editor’s 
invitation to serve as abstracters of articles 
for the “Personnel Literature” section of 
Public Personnel Review during 1961: 


Joan M. Cole, City of Chicago Civil Service 
Commission. 

J. Fred Dawe, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

Dorothy E. Everett, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Lew Fay, Personnel Director, San Diego, 
California, City Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Loretta K. Fukuda, Recruiting and Exam- 
ining Supervisor, Hawaii Department of 
Civil Service, Honolulu. 

Ronald D. Gallaher, Personnel Technician, 
Pasadena Department of Personnel. 

Babette G. Goldsmith, Civil Service Ex- 
aminer, San Francisco City and County 
Civil Service Commission. 

Herbert L. Homan, Recruitment Officer, 
Career Service Authority, Denver. 

Genevieve M. Lind, Training Officer, Ore- 
gon State Civil Service Commission, Sa- 
lem. 

George R. McDonald, Portland (Oregon) 
Civil Service Board. 

George D. McGuinness, Chief Fiscal and 
Personnel Officer, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Trenton. 

Ruth L. Olson, Bureau Personnel Officer, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Harris Skiddell, Philadelphia Personnel De- 
partment. 

J. Stuart Stephen, Director of Personnel, 
Province of Ontario Civil Service Com- 
mission, Toronto. 

Helen Thompson, Assistant Personnel Di- 
rector, City of Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Our Readers Write... 








Epitor’s Note: The following comments re- 
fer to the article “The Public Service in Iran,” 
by Richard W. Gable, in the January issue of 
Public Personnel Review. The first letter comes 
from Mr. Winfield Lowe, U. S. Operations 
Mission, Tehran, Iran. The second is the au- 
thor’s response to the points raised by Mr. 
Lowe. 


e Mr. Lowe’s Comments 
To the Editor: 


As a member of the Public Personnel 
Association for a number of years, I should 
like to make the following comments on 
Mr. Gable’s excellent article in the January 
issue. 

Problems encountered in setting up a 
central personnel agency for the Govern- 
ment of Iran are related to the problems of 
having any central services for the govern- 
ment, in procurement, budgeting, organiza- 
tion and methods, training, or personnel 
management. These problems have their 
origins in Constitutional questions: What 
are the powers of the Monarch? What are 
the powers of the ministers acting in concert 
as Council of Ministers (or Cabinet)? What 
is the role of the Prime Minister (an office 
hardly mentioned in the Constitution of 
1906)? 

When the great ministries were first es- 
tablished in the last century—Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, War, Interior, Justice—the 
ministers were appointed by the hereditary 
Shah and looked to him alone for leadership. 
There is still this tendency. It runs counter 
to a strong Prime Ministry, the great min- 
istries jealously attempting to guard them- 
selves from what they regard as “inter- 
ference” from any source other than the 
Monarch. 

In an attempt to combat the separateness 
of each ministry and to spread new ideas 
and concepts of government administration, 
associations and councils have been forming 
in the last several years. Among these are 
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the High Council of Administrative Under- 
secretaries (with a representative from each 
ministry), the Council of Government 
Chiefs of Personnel, the Iran Personnel As- 
sociation, and the Council of Government 
Chiefs of Management Improvement Of- 
fices. Contemplated at this time is a Council 
of Government Training Officers. 

As Mr. Gable wrote, cooperation has not 
come easily among the highly individualistic 
Iranians. Yet as the fields of government 
management, personnel administration, train- 
ing, and organization and methods, are 
slowly professionalizing, men in these emerg- 
ing professions tend to gather in associations 
for the exchange of ideas and methods and 
to win professional recognition. 

Apparently, Mr. Gable was unaware of 
the actual creation of the Civil Service 
Agency of the Government of Iran. This 
was done by decree of the Council of Min- 
isters in 1959. While the Civil Service 
Agency has not developed as yet into a 
central personnel agency with all the duties 
and responsibilities of our mature agencies 
in the United States, it has already become 
the meeting place for the new councils and 
may well turn out to be the government’s 
central management office. The Civil Serv- 
ice Agency is attached to the Office of 
Prime Minister and has been handicapped as 
a central government service because of the 
situation I have described. 

The article said that there had not been 
a census of Iranian civil servants. A census 
was taken in July 1956 and the results were 
published in English in 1958. The census, 
which was conducted by the then-new De- 
partment of Public Statistics of the Ministry 
of Interior (with technical and financial 
assistance from the United States Opera- 
tions Mission to Iran), showed that there 
were 207,140 civil servants in the govern- 
ment exclusive of the Ministry of War. 
With the changes in the government since 
1956, it would be a conservative estimate to 








say that there are 250,000 government em- 
ployees today. 

No mention was made of the work of the 
United States Operations Mission to Iran, 
the U.N., and other outside agencies in en- 
couraging the spread of new administrative 
skills, including skills in modern personnel 
management; nor was there mention of the 
young Iranians being trained in public ad- 
ministration at Tehran University and 
abroad. 

Many of our Western ideas of good man- 
agement could not be practiced in the Gov- 
ernment of Iran under any circumstances 
because there were no ways to express those 
ideas in the Persian language. A new gen- 
eration of well-trained Iranians is growing 
to maturity and gradually entering the more 
responsible positions. These are the men 
who have been putting our Western ideas 
into Persian words, and with the new Persian 
words disseminating the ideas. 

For example, consider our term “merit 
system.” Just how long has it taken all of us 
to have the words “merit system” convey a 
definite idea of good government in the 
English language? Iranians had to agree 
among themselves upon Persian words for 
our term “merit system,” which would make 
possible a similar idea to Iranians. Slowly 
the Persian words for “merit system,” along 
with Persian words for many other person- 
nel and public-management ideas borrowed 
from us, are becoming familiar to the edu- 
cated classes. 

Iran continues to have serious problems in 
government management. The economic 
conditions have never allowed a full em- 
ployment, and government employment 
must still be regarded as a form of public 
assistance. Fundamental questions of gov- 
ernment organization remain to be answered. 

But Western, and especially American, 
ideas about sound public management are 
now becoming well known. How the gifted 
Iranians will be able to employ these ideas 
in the future depends upon both the internal 
conditions of the country and world condi- 
tions, since the country is in the midst of 
the world-wide struggle between the forces 
of freedom for and tyranny over the masses 


of men. 


WINFIELD LowE 
U. S. Operations Mission 
Tehran, Iran 
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e@ The Author’s Response 
To the Editor: 


The thoughtful letter of Win Lowe is 
much appreciated. His experience as Per- 
sonnel Adviser in U. S. Operations Mission 
to Iran well qualifies him to comment on my 
article. There is certainly no basic disagree- 
ment in our analysis of the public service in 
Iran and I particularly welcome his addi- 
tions to my commentary. If I may, a few 
matters bear more extended discussion. 

Yes, I was aware of the creation of a 
Civil Service Agency by Council of Min- 
isters decree in March of 1959. Win sent me 
a translation of this decree in September of 
that year. My article was prepared not 
many months later and at that time it ap- 
peared that the new Agency had a tenuous 
foundation and was not a part of the stream 
of developments I was reporting. 

The new Agency was created out of the 
former Position Classification Organization, 
an organization created and operated with 
the assistance of U. S. technical experts 
in Iran, and which itself had a very troubled 
past. Furthermore, the Council of Min- 
isters provided only partial funds to support 
the new Agency and the U. S. Mission at 
the time indicated it would not be able to 
assure financial support beyond the year 
because of the phasing-down policy for cer- 
tain of its activities. The objective was for 
the Civil Service Agency to gain legal foun- 
dation by the enactment of the new civil 
employment law as proposed by the High 
Council of Administrative Undersecretaries 
—which was the point of development 
where my article ended. 

I must confess ignorance of the census 
data, but I would like to comment on the 
interesting problem of the availability of 
such data, prepared with the assistance of 
the U. S. Operations Mission to Iran. I was 
one of a team of USC professors working 
under contract with ICA to assist in estab- 
lishing an Institute of Public and Business 
Administration in the University of Tehran. 
Beginning from scratch in this endeavor, we 
thirsted for research reports, descriptive ac- 
counts, or any other kinds of data which we 
could use to gain a better understanding of 
the Government of Iran and to prepare 
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teaching materials for ourselves and the 
Iranian professors. 

We knew how, difficult it was to obtain 
data from the Government of Iran because 
often none existed; and when they did, few 
Iranians knew how to find them. Therefore, 
without relenting in our search for Iranian 
materials we placed great emphasis on get- 
ting assistance from the Mission. During the 
period of my stay in Iran, we never suc- 
ceeded in having the Mission send us, as a 
matter of course, the results of their work 
and investigation. To the best of my knowl- 
edge this is still true. Consequently, much 
valuable data was never systematically made 
available to persons who could use it. 

As the person who was responsible for 
the field of personnel administration in the 
Institute, I never received this information, 
nor, apparently, did the Americans who read 
my manuscript before it was submitted. 
Even more striking is the fact that ap- 
parently the interested Iranian government 
officials did not have these data. The infor- 
mation for my article was collected over a 
period of a year after the census by means 
of monthly meetings with the personnel di- 
rectors of the Government of Iran and 
through questionnaires distributed to these 
directors. They did not know of the census 
because they were my source for the state- 
ment that none had been taken and for the 
estimate which I reported. 

I made no mention of the work of the 
various outside agencies in assisting admin- 
istrative improvement because that is the 
subject of a separate article, as is a more 
detailed account of personnel processes and 
practices in Iran, which I plan to write. I 
am well aware of the fine work of Win 
Lowe and his colleagues in the Mission. I 
helped train at USC many of the young 
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Iranians he refers to and, as I indicated, I 
assisted in the Institute. 

Moreover, for two years I met monthly 
with the personnel directors of the govern- 
ment out of which meetings has grown, I 
am told, the Iran Personnel Association. 
Therefore, this omission was not a result 
of ignorance nor a desire to slight these ef- 
forts but rather a consequence of the focus 
I chose for the article. 

Since any discussion of technical as- 
sistance inevitably raises the question of 
what has been achieved as a result of this 
assistance and what lasting improvements 
have occurred because of natural, internal 
developments, I chose not to imply or at- 
tribute causation. That, too, is the subject 
for another article. At this point we are in 
agreement that improvement is taking place. 

One other sentence in Win’s letter de- 
serves comment. He says that, while prob- 
lems still exist, “Western, and especially 
American, ideas about sound public manage- 
ment are now becoming well known.” I 
am sure they are. But are Western, and 
especially American, ideas going to provide 
the solution to Iran management problems, 
particularly in light of that country’s his- 
torical and cultural milieu? The insightful 
analysis of the problems encountered in 
setting up any central agency in Iran is a 
case in point. 

I would like to raise a question for future 
discussion whether, as Win suggests, “the 
gifted Iranians” should employ these ideas 
in the future. Perhaps the job of the con- 
sultant is to help Iranians search for ideas 
which are appropriate for the solution of 
their problems in the light of their environ- 
ment. 


RICHARD W. GABLE 

Associate Professor 

University of Southern California 
School of Public Administration 








Notes and Quotes 








The “New Frontier” Speaks . . . 


I here pledge myself and my colleagues in the cabinet to a continuous 
encouragement of initiative, responsibility and energy in serving the public 
interest. 

Let every public servant know, whether his post is high or low, that a 
man’s rank and reputation in this administration will be determined by the 
size of the job he does, and not by the size of his staff, his office or his budget. 

Let it be clear that this administration recognizes the value of daring and 
dissent—that we greet healthy controversy as the hallmark of healthy change. 

Let the public service be a proud and lively career. And let every man and 
woman who works in any area of our national Government, in any branch, 
at any level, be able to say with pride and honor in future years: “I served 
the United States Government in that hour of our Nation’s need.” 

For only through complete dedication by us all to the national interest can 
we bring our country through the troubled years that lie ahead.—President 
John F. Kennedy, State of the Union Address, January 30, 1961. 


Think Kindly of the Public Servant .. . 


I want to talk briefly today about one of the most maligned citizens in our 
society—the public servant. . . . The job of a public servant is not easy in 
a democracy. In an authoritarian state, the problem is simple because public 
service is built on loyalty to the dictator. In a democracy, where administra- 
tion must be founded on allegiance to the public, the problem is difficult, 
because the public speaks with many voices. This demands considerable and 
unique efforts to build and maintain a dedicated and understanding public 
service. . . . Despite the introduction of civil service many years ago, there 
are still countless people who regard government service with distrust and 
suspicion. . . . [W]e need better understanding of the public servant. It is 
his job to maintain a balance among the forces seeking government support, 
and these forces are constantly changing. In this situation, public confidence 
furnishes his strongest support. . . . I hope you will look upon the career 
public servant as one who . . . is seeking personal satisfaction in his pro- 
fession and a better life for those he serves—Hon. Gaylord Nelson, Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, The Wisconsin State Employee, December, 1960. 


Mirror, Mirror On the Wall . . . 


The inclination to blame our inability to accomplish certain things on the 
fact that the boss does not believe in them or on a subordinate’s refusal to 
accept them actually diminishes our own effectiveness. . . . Rather than 
looking for the weaknesses in the other fellow as an explanation of our 
difficulties, it might be wise to change our approach and first examine our- 
selves and our own performance.—Lawrence A. Appley, “The Other Fellow 
and I,” Management News, February, 1960. 
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Where, Oh Where Is “April, 1960” ? ? ? 


Your back copies of Public Personnel Review contain a wealth of valuable 
reference material for future use. Put them in a permanent loose-leaf binder 
so that you can find each issue quickly when you want it! 


Now you can get handsome custom-made binders for your back copies, 
stamped “Public Personnel Review” in gold on the cover and backbone. Each 
binder holds four issues. Prices are as follows: 


I BI ooops A a ae eee $3.50 each 
OCHA EISNER oo os 55. cy or a eo we eR $3.00 each 
Three or more bindefs:....... .. 26. .cocncnccseweees $2.75 each 


Save by ordering two or more binders now for back issues and 
current use. If you send a check with your order, deduct 10%. 














Public Personnel Association 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


The merger of two long-established firms offers 
60 years of combined experience 


Personnel policy and methods ° Job classification 
Compensation plans * Training ° Evaluation * Executive 
Selection ° Testing ° Group insurance 


64 Pine Street Other Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
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e@ Administrative Surveys 
e Organization Analysis 
e@ Systems and Procedures 


e Salary and Classification 


@ Manpower and Staffing 
e@ Office Mechanization 

@ Performance Budgeting 
e@ Records Administration 


BARRINGTON AND COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avennue—New York 17 
Member, Association of Consulting Manag g 
Brochure on Request 
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J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


Counselors in Personnel Administration 
Since 1915 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION—SALARY PLANS 


RECRUITING AND EXAMINATION 
STANDARDS 


EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
PERSONNEL RECORDS SIMPLIFICATION 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PERSONNEL MANUALS 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public person- 
nel specialists available for surveys 
and installations. 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 














JAMES O. YARGER AND ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Services for all units of government: 
Position Classification and Salary Plans 
Retirement Systems 
Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
Employee Selection and Evaluation 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys 


An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 








EDWARD N. HAY 
& ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 
121 S. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Write for Brochure: 


ORGANIZING 
and MANAGING 
for RESULTS 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
A Unique Service to Governments 


e A record of more than three hundred successful personnel surveys and 
installations at all levels of government. 


e@ Consulting services in all areas of governmental management. 


e Pertinent publications in many branches of public administration. 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 









































PPA Publications Can Help You 
If You Have Them When You Need Them! 


The following are only a few of the many PPA publications that 
can help you to do a better job, build sound personnel practices, and 
avoid costly mistakes. The new PPA publications catalog lists more 
than 35 publications of value to personnel people. 


The Public Personnel Agency and the Chief Executive—A Symposium. 
Thomas Page, Editor ($2.50 


Tips Worth Tapping. Lempi Matthews, Editor ($3.00 


Improving Multiple-Choice Test Items—A Manual for Examiners. 
Ollie A. Jensen. ‘$3.00 


Recruiting Ideas That Get Results. Bernice Fry Mitchel. ‘$2.50 


The Essay Test in Public Personnel Selection. 
Bernard Berger, James McCormack, Harry Reiner, and Charles 
J. Setzer. ($2.50 


Pricing Management Jobs in Government. Richard M. Paget. |$2.50 


Employee Performance Appraisal Re-examined. 
Clifford E. Jurgensen, Felix M. Lopez, Jr., and Kenneth E. Richards 
$2.50 


* Prices shown above are list prices. PPA member prices, quoted in the publica- 
tions catalog, are lower. 


Send for the new PPA publications catalog contain- 
ing full list of all publications on Testing, Selection, 
Pay and Classification, Employee Relations, and 
Topics of General Interest. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 




















You Are Cordially Invited to Attend 


The PPA 1961 International Conference on 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


WHAT?... 


A conference program dealing with all phases of public 
personnel administration designed to appeal to personnel 
directors, commissioners, specialists, technicians, and every- 
one involved in the field of personnel administration. 


WHERE?... 


Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


WHEN?... 
October 1-5 


WHO?... 
All Members and Friends of 


The Public Personnel Association 


HOW?... 


Write to the PPA Secretariat for: 


e Preliminary Conference Program 
e Advance Registration Form 


e Hotel Reservation Form 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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